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APRIL. 


April is here! 
There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and 
new; 
There’s a flash of wings of the heaven's own 
hue; 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills: 
There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills; 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here 
and there; 
There’s a breath of arbutus in the air; 
There’s a dash of rain, as if flung in jest; 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west; 
April is here! 
—St. Nicholas. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





In Louisiana, tax-paying women have 
obtained the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the taxpayers. Art. 
1, Sec. 7, of the new constitution reads: 


Upon all questions submitted to the 
taxpayers as such, of any municipal or 
other political subdivision of this State, 
the qualifications of such taxpayers as 
voters shall be those of age and residence 
prescribed by this article, and women tax- 
payers shall have the right to vote at such 
elections without registration, in person, 
or by their agents authorized in writing; 
but all other persons voting at such elec- 
tions shall be registered voters. 


This is now law in Louisiana. An ac- 
count of how the measure was obtained 
will be found in another column. 





The U. S. Senate has passed without 
opposition the Pritchard bill, raising the 
age of protection for girls to eighteen in 
the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories. Women have been working for 
this measure for some years. It has been 
three times reported unfavorably by com- 
mittees, but has at length passed the 
Senate. The House Judiciary Committee, 
however, has refused to report the Senate 
bill, and has reported instead the Brod- 
erick bill, with various amendments de- 
signed for the protection of men. It is 
believed that the Broderick bill is as much 
as can be obtained from the House. The 
women of Ohio are trying to secure from 
their State Legislature a bill raising the 
age of protection to eighteen, for both 
girls and boys. 





At the recent school elections in Ohio, 
women cast a large vote in many towns. 
In Toledo, during the two days allowed 
for registration this spring, 3,793 women 
and 2,394 men were added to the list of 
voters registered last fall. Dr. Mary Law 





was a candidate for the school board, and 
was defeated by only 53 votes in a total of 
more than 5,000. In the little town of 
Wooster, more than 600 women voted. In 
other places, also, the women turned out 
in large numbers. 





In Warren, O., Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, the treasurer of the National Amer- 
ican W. S. A., was elected with Mrs. 
Harrington, by a majority larger than 
had ever been given to. any candidate in 
Warren. 





Miss Anthony, in the Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, calls attention to the 
wisdom of the women in securing the 
regular nomination of one of the great 
political parties, instead of running on an 
independent or minority party ticket. In 
Warren, the Republicans nominated Mrs. 
Upton and Mrs. Harrington; in Syracuse, 
N. Y., the D ats r tly nominated 
Miss Arria Huntington, and in each case 
the women were triumphantly placed on 
the school board because they had the 
nomination of one of the leading parties, 
while their conspicuous personal fitness 
drew enough votes from the opposite 
party to offset the votes of the ultra con- 
servatives who bolted their own party 
ticket rather than vote fora woman. If 
the women had not had the regular nomi- 
nation, they would have been pretty sure 
to be defeated. A graphic account of the 
Warren election is in another column. 


-_e 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 











There was a large attendance at the 
Fortnightly of the Massachusetts W. S. 
A., last Tuesday afternoon. Mrs, Liver- 
more presided. A resolution was passed 
congratulating the women of Louisiana 
on having obtained the right to vote upon 
all questions submitted to the tax-payers. 
A letter was read from Judge Samuel T. 
Corn, of the Wyoming Supreme Court, 
saying that equal suffrage had had no 
bad effects, but had made elections more 
orderly and led to the nomination of bet- 
ter candidates. Mrs. Livermore gave an 
entertaining synopsis of a letter she had 
received from a friend who had lately 
gone to Colorado, and who was delighted 
with the working of equal suffrage there. 

Rev. George Willis Cooke read an able 
and interesting paper on ‘‘The Woman of 
the Nineteenth Century,’’ and received a 
unaminous vote of thanks. Refreshments 
and a social hour followed. 

At the next fortnightly, on April 27, 
Mr. Geo. A. O. Ernest will speak on the 
legal status of women. 


BUST OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 

A bust of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will 
be unveiled at the reunion of the Shurtleff 
School Alumnz Association, to be held in 
the school hall, Dorchester St., South 
Boston, May 4. 

The bust is the work of Miss Anne 
Whitney, and will be the gift of the Alum- 
ne Association tothe school. The Boston 
Globe says: 

This marks the second occasion when 
the bust of a well-known woman has 
been presented to the school by the 
graduates. Two years ago the bust of 
Lucy Stone was given to the school, and 
on this occasion Mrs. Livermore deliv- 
ered the eulogy on the life and work of 
Mrs. Stone. 

The Lucy Stone bust was the first bust 
of a woman that the city of Boston had 
ever consented to accept as a gift, its 
conservatism being so strong against 
recognizing the sculptured honors paid 
to women that at the time the Harriet 
Martineau statue was finished for 
Wellesley, College the city fathers re- 
fused to allow an exhibition on public 

round of Miss Whitney’s masterpiece, 
cause it was the statue of a woman. 

A committee, consisting of Wendell Phil- 
lips and Mrs. Livermore, went before the 
park commissioners to obtain permission 
to have the work exhibited on Boston 
Common for the benefit of the people be- 
fore it was sent to Wellesley. Their re- 
quest was refused, on this ground. X 

It is significant of the change of senti- 
ment in Boston that Mrs. Livermore has 
lived to see the day when the city will 
receive as a gift her own bust, to be 
permanently placed in the hall of one of 
its grammar schools. 

The bust, after it is unveiled, will rest 
on a bracket opposite the Lucy Stone 
bust. The exercises will be informal, con- 
sisting of a social and supper, followed by 
the presentation and unveiling of the bust. 
Several well-known speakers will be 
present to do honor to Mrs. Livermore. 
Superintendent Seaver of the school 
board will accept the bust in behalf of 
the city. An entertainment of readings 








and musical selections will be interspersed 
between the remarks of the speakers, and 
a ladies’ orchestra will play during the 
evening. 


_—_—- 21a] 


WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 


Miss Eulalie Parker, of Amsterdam, is 
the first woman in Montgomery County, 
N. Y., to hold the office of notary public. 

Miss Kate F. O’Connor, of Rockford, 
Ill., has resigned as deputy county clerk 
and clerk of the Probate Court, a position 
she has held with credit and ability for 
the past sixteen years, and will enter a 
new field of work. She means to open an 
office as a counsellor of women, a place 
where women may come and discuss their 
business affairs. In addition to making 
and proving wills, appointment of admin- 
istrators, executors and guardians, and 
the settlement of estates, she will do 
conveyancing, loan money, insure life and 
property, and make a specialty of pen- 
sions. 

Miss Gillette, of Fitchburg, Mass., has 
been refused admission to the Worcester 
County bar, on the ground of her moral 
character, undue intimacy being alleged 
between her and Judge Hayden. Now 
let Judge Hayden be removed from his 
position. If a person of bad character 
should not be allowed to practice law, 
such a person @ fortiori should not be 
allowed to bea judge. The Governor of 
Maine has yielded to the protests from 
respectable citizens of that State, led by 
the women, and has refused to reappoint 
Judge Foster, who had been expelled 
from the church for immorality. Let 
Massachusetts follow the good example. 

The Boston Herald says: 

It would be interesting to know about 
how many members of the Worcester 
County bar could undergo the test applied 
to the young woman who has been refused 
admission to the bar of that county on 
account of alleged blemishes on her private 
character. Or is there one test for women 
applicants and another for men up there? 

The law requiring attorneys to be of 
good moral character is doubtless a wise 
one, but it should be applied impartially. 





WELCOMING “LA FRONDE.” 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt lately wrote 
as follows to the editor of the new paper 
for women in Paris: 





Fes. 11, 1898. 
MADAME DURAND, 
La Fronde, Paris. 

Dear Madam: The appearance of your 
new journal has been widely commented 
upon in this country by our daily press, 
and in the name of the N. A. W.S. A., 
which sympathizes with progress in al 
things relating to women, I wish to con- 
gratulate you and the women of France 
upon its reception. 

This movement, which is destined in 
time to establish the complete liberty of 
women, knows neither race nor nation. 
We, in America, have often wondered 
why, since the ‘‘woman’s rights move- 
ment” had its inception in France, the 
women of that country have permitted 
other nations to outstrip them in the 
march of its progress. But now it is our 
hope that La Fronde will so speedily lead 
the women of France to liberty and inde- 
pendence that the nations of the world 
will be forced to hasten their progress to 
keep pace with them. 

May success attend La Fronde and its 
brave editor! Truly yours, 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


Madame Marguerite Durand answered 
as follows: 


To Mme. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman 
Committee on Organization of the N. A. 
W.S. A 


Madame: Be, I pray you, my inter- 
preter to the members of the N. A. W. 
S. A., and express to them my sincere 
thanks for the sentiments of cordial sym- 
pathy which you have kindly expressed 
to me in their name. 

The great cause of woman’s progress 
knows in fact neither race nor nation, but 
the whole human family. Should not this 
be the first title to the glory of a civilized 
epoch? 

Moreover, let me say to you that 
among the encouraging things which have 
sustained me in the work which I have 
undertaken, those which have come to me 
from your beautiful country of progress 
and of true liberty are peculiarly precious 
to me. 

You are right in saying that France has 
fallen behind in the march of those useful 
reforms which relate to the social and 
political conditions of women, but we 
must not despair of the future. 

Ideas pertaining to the rights of women 
are gaining ground each day, and we are 
certain that the next elections will bring 
to Parliament a large number of Deputies 
ready to support our just claims. i 

Receive, madame, and kindly transmit 
to the members of the N. A. W. S. A. the 
assurance of my very sincere regards. 

MARGUERITE DURAND, 
Editor of La Fronde. 








WOMEN IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


The following paper was read by Hon. 
August W. Machen, Superintendent of 
the Free Delivery system, at the National 
Suffrage Convention in Washington: 


Having been honored by your Associa- 
tion with an invitation to speak this even- 
ing on ‘**Women in the Departmental Ser- 
vice of the United States,” I am here to 
respond, and, I may add, to bear testimony 
publicly to women’s worth, capacity, and 
general fitness for government service. I 
shall confine my remarks to women in the 
Post-Office Department and the Postal 
Service, to which my experience in public 
Office is limited. As that Department is 
the most important from the people’s 
standpoint, reaching as it does every ham- 
let in the land, and as its class of work is 
of a very high grade, I believe a review 
of the employment, advancement and con- 
dition of its women clerks will give you 
a fair idea of the status and efficiency of 
those in other Departments as well. 

Women were first employed in the gov- 
ernment service soon after the outbreak 
of the Civil War.* U. S. Treasurer Spin- 
ner, with whose unique signature all of 
us are familiar, made the innovation. 
The wiseacres shrugged their shoulders, 
and confidently predicted that the ex- 
periment, as they were pleased to call it, 
would prove a dismal failure. How well, 
how utterly they have been disappointed, 
subsequent history plainly shows. 

The first employment of women in 
the Departments may be attributed to 
two causes. The first, necessity. So 
many of the clerks withdrew to enter the 
army of their choice, that the government 
was forced to enlist women in the De- 
partments. The second, a spirit of jus- 
tice which prompted the caring for the 
widows, mothers and daughters of the 
many brave soldiers who never returned 
from the Southern battlefields. But what- 
ever the motives that prompted the origi- 
nal selection of women as government 
clerks, it is patent that the officials of 
those days placed a very low estimate on 
the value of their work. Most of them 
were paid at the rate of $480 per annum, 
only a few receiving $600. At first they 
were assigned to the most ordinary kind 
of clerical work, such as cutting coupons 
off of bonds, counting bills, and copying 
records and documents. 

Third Assistant Postmaster General 
Zeverley first introduced women to the 
postal service, early in the sixties, and it 
is evident from the records that he con- 
sidered two women about equal to the 
task of one man. A $1,200 position vacated 
by a man would be filled by two women 
at $600 each. They were invariably as- 
ae to duty in the Dead-Letter Office. 
where they opened and returned letters, 
In those days the returning of 125 letters 
per day was considered a good day’s work 
for a man. The women, greatly to the 
astonishment of the sceptical officials, 
promptly raised the standard to 250 letters 
per day, thus proving, from the very start, 
that the idea lurking in the minds of some 
officials that women were inferior to men 
clerks had no foundation in fact. Mr. 
Zeverley, it is said, served notice on the 
remaining men clerks that unless they 
showed an ability to keep up to the 
standard fixed by the women, he would 
displace all of them and appoint women. 
You may draw your own conclusions. 

The women pioneers in the government 
service had much to contend with. Their 
opponents were many and influential. 
Their struggle to obtain just recognition 
on the merit of their work was almost as 
severe as their fight to obtain original 
appointment. The propriety of their 
employment was questioned. The strict 
constructionists claimed that such em- 
ayo was illegal, holding that custom 
and usage had given the word “‘clerk’’ the 
legal definition of ‘‘male” clerk. Congress 
was appealed to to settle this contention, 
and it did so by providing specific amounts 
for the employment of ‘‘female’’ clerks 
and “male” clerks. 

An examination of the Congressional 
Record, or in those days the Congressional 
Globe, discloses many amusing debates on 
the floor of the House and the Senate. 
For instance, a bill calling for ‘‘fair play 
for the women in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment;’’ another demanding ‘fair treat- 
ment for the women in the Department of 
Justice.” These bills and resolutions 
were always promptly referred to the 
committee, where they invariably received 
a respectful burial. There are many, and 
their number is growing daily, who trust 
that a bill giving women fair play at the 
ballot box will not meet a similar fate. 

But to revert to my text. We find mem- 
bers of Congress who advocated the em- 
ployment of women on grounds of econ- 
omy. Some opposed their employment 
because they believed it took them out of 
their proper sphere. Others, and happily 
they predominated, fought the battle of 
women on lines of justice and right. 
After long debates, renewed in almost 
every session during the sixties, Congress 
finally fixed the maximum salary for the so- 
called ‘‘female clerks” at $900 per annum; 
in fact, it reserved for women all positions 
at and under that grade. This condition 
prevailed for a year or two, or until 1870, 
when both the friends and the opponents 


~ #This is an error,as C. W. Ernst has shown. 
Women were employed in the government ser- 
vice in 1776. 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Louise PorTER HASKELL, of Rad- 
cliffe College, has won the prize offered 
by the Massachusetts Society of Colonial 
Dames for the best essay on colonial his- 
tory. 

Mrs. WILLIAM Top HELMUTH, presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation of 
Woman's Clubs, sailed for Europe April 
7. She will return for the General Feder- 
ation Convention in Denver in June. 


Miss Louise McE.roy, daughter of 
Col. McElroy, has been ‘daughter of the 
regiment” to the 2d Regiment of the Iowa 
National Guard ever since she was ten 
years old, and now that the regiment has 
been ordered to prepare for active service, 
she is ready to accom pany it. 


Mrs. Susan L. WINTERS, wife of a 
prominent banker of Dayton, O., is presi- 
dent of the Christian Woman’s Exchange 
of that city, which carries a widows’ 
home and several other charities. The 
Board of Directors, all women, have a 
snug $50,000 accruing interest over and 
above current ex penses. 


Miss LENORE Mooney, chief clerk of 
the post-office inspector’s department at 
Chicago, has been promoted to be chief 
clerk in the same department at Washing- 
ton. The selection of a woman for this 
position, which is one of great trust, is 
regarded as unusual, but Miss Mooney’s 
ability is said to merit it. Those who 
read Mr. Machen’s article on ‘‘Women in 
the Postal Service,” in this week’s Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, will have no fears in 
regard to her success. 

Mrs. Livinastonr, formerly of the 
Dominion Land Office at Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, has been appointed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to take charge of the 
immigration of a superior class of domes- 
tic servants from Britain to Manitoba and 
the territories. She will make trips to 
Great Britain to select and bring out the 
girls, and also be responsible for their 
general supervision in this country. Mrs. 
Livingstone will soon go to Scotland on 
this errand, and hopes to return with a 
goodly cargo of girls. 


FRANCES WILLARD left directions that 
her body should be cremated. This was 
done last Saturday, at Graceland Ceme- 
tery, in the presence of Miss Anna Gor- 
don, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, and a few 
others. Through the efforts of Miss Wil- 
lard’s friends, privacy had been main- 
tained as to the plans. When the body 
was removed from the receiving vault in 
Rose Hill Cemetery, less than a dozen 
persons knew of it, and even the attend- 
ants at Graceland were in ignorance as to 
whose remains were to be cremated. 
Drizzling rain fell at the time, and the 
sky was overcast and dreary. After the 
cremation the ashes were placed in an 
urn, said to be one of Miss Willard’s col- 
lection of ceramics, and were taken away 
by Miss Gordon. On Sunday a brief re- 
ligious ceremony was held at Rose Hill 
Cemetery, and a small metal book, 
wrapped in white and containing the 
ashes, was placed deep in the grave of 
Miss Willard’s mother. 


Miss HELEN GouLp has endowed the 
school of engineering, University of New 
York, with an additional $10,000, which 
brings her benefactions to a total of 
$60,000. This does not represent all that 
she is supposed to have contributed to the 
University of New York. A contribution 
of $250,000 was made on May 27, 1895, 
with the proviso that the name of the 
giver should be kept secret. It was gen- 
erally rumored that the unknown con- 
tributor was Miss Gould, who wished in 
this way to make amends for the omission 
of any bequest to the university in her 
father’s will. Miss Gould’s benefactions 
to charitable and educational institutions 
have been countless, but so great has been 
her dislike to the association of her name 
with them that only a small part of her 
good work is known. Her sympathies 
have gone forth especially for the relief 
of poor children. Among the institutions 
under her special patronage are a home 
for tenement-house children, at Tarry- 
town, and the Kindergarten and Potted 
Plant Association, near that place, to 
which she recently gave a valuable tract 
of land. At the timeof the great tornado 
in St. Louis she immediately contributed 
$100,000 for the relief of the homeless 
sufferers. She presented a scholarship to 
Wellesley College a year ago, and last 
January gave $5,000 to found a scholar- 
ship at Mount Holyoke College, in mem- 
ory of her mother. 
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WOMEN IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


Concluded from First Page. 
of women clerks advocated dropping from 
the appropriation bill the words ‘male’ 


and “female; their friends, because they 
desired to open all positions to the com- 
petition of women; their opponents, be- 
cause they were anxious to monopolize 
all positions for men. The agitation re- 
sulted in the framing of an amendment 
which authorized the heads of the several 
Departments to appoint female clerks, 
who were found to be competent and 
worthy, to any grades of clerkships known 
to the law in the respective Departments, 
with the compensation belonging to the 
class to which they were appointed. 

In giving it his support, the late Oliver P. 
Mortun sounded the keynote of the cause 
of women, when, on May 23, 1870, in the 
Senate of the United States, he said: 

Iam in favor of this amendment because 
it involves two great principles—tirst, that 
all avenues of employment which they are 
qualified to fill shall be opened to women, 
and, secondly, that they shall receive the 
same compensation for the same kind and 
quantity of labor that men receive. 

In 1870 the amendment became law, 
and unjust discrimination against the 
woman clerk has ever since been omitted 
from the appropriation acts. And why 
should there be discrimination of law, or 
of practice, if none exist in reason or jus- 
tice? With the fair-minded and impartial 
public official of to-day there is no dis- 
crimination against the woman clerk. He 
never raises the question of sex when 
selecting clerks. Qualitications and merit 
alone claim his consideration. 

The act of Congress eliminating the 
words “male” and ‘female’ from the 
Legislative Appropriation bill, trans- 
ferred the fate of women from Congress to 
the hands of the executive officers of the 
government. From thattime the employ- 
ment of women as clerks was left entirely 
discretionary with the heads of the De- 
partments. How well the discretionary 
power has been exercised in their behalf 
is evidenced by the number and condition 
of the women clerks of to-day. ‘They fill 
acceptably about 40 per cent. of the gov- 
ernment clerkships, and earn almost as 
much as men clerks. Women may be 
found in positions where skill, diligence 
and tact are prerequisites, and within the 
last few years some have been placed in 
positions requiring a high standard of 
executive ability. 

As an example of the progress made by 
the woman clerk in recent years, and of 
the change of opinion that has taken 
place among the employing powers, I will 
refer to the Free Delivery Division of the 
Post- Office Department. Four or five 
years ago the women detailed to that 
Division were assigned to purely clerical 
duties, the highest of which was steno- 
graphic work. All of the correspondence 
was dictated by the Superintendent or his 
chief clerk, and the consideration of im- 
portant subjects was never entrusted to 
women clerks. The women were mere 
automata. To-day it is quite different. 
The work has been distributed among the 
clerks of the Division regardless of their 

sex, and the greater portion of it requiring 
judgment, executive ability, tact, and di- 
plomacy is in the hands of these very 
same women. One handles all matters 
pertaining to the appointment, promotion 
and removal of letter-carriers, dictates 
all the correspondence relating thereto, 
makes rulings and passes upon important 
questions that continually arise. Another 
has direct charge of the distribution of 
the letter-carrier force, prepares and con- 
siders all data relating thereto, passes 
upon applications for additional service, 
scrutinizes the schedules under which 
carriers are employed, and conducts the 
correspondence bearing upon these sub- 
jects. The books and accounts of the 
Division, covering the annual expenditure 
of about $13,000,000, are kept by an ac- 
complished young woman whose fine 
executive ability and special qualifica- 
tions have more than once placed her in 
full charge as the Division Superintend- 
ent, acting in the absence of the Superin- 
tendent and his assistants. Twenty, ten, 

es, five years ago, some people would 
ave been shocked at the idea of a woman 
superintending, even temporarily, one of 
the important branches of the Postal 
Service. But it has been done within the 
past two years, and it will be done again 
whenever the occasion arises. The women 
of the Free Delivery Division were given 
responsibility, and they accepted it. They 
are daily proving, by their efficient work, 
their faithfulness and their loyalty, that 
their Superintendent made no mistake 
when he ventured to assign them duties 
which others feared were beyond their 
capacity. They enter into the spirit of 
the work, making the interests of the 
service, and of the Division in particular, 
their interests. The effect of the policy is 
marked, While to-day the Division is 
numerically no stronger than it was four 
or five years ago, it is turning out about 
three times as much work. This result 
could not have been obtained were the 
clerks of the Division mere time-servers 
and the Superintendent a taskmaster. 
While his clerks are, it is true, his subor- 
dinates in official rank, they are his co- 
ordinates in the quality and class of work 
they perform. 

Not one of the women employed in the 
Free Delivery Division proper owes her 
position to political influence. Merit 
alone brought them where they are, and 
secured their well-earned promotions. In 
that way the Civil Service Law has been a 
boon to woman. It recognizes her rights 
as equal to those of man, and protects her 
in her position as long as she is worthy of 
it 


As I have said before, the Dead-Letter 
Office is largely in the hands of women. 
Several of its important subdivision chiefs 
are women. One of the most accomplished 
executive minds in the Department, a 
pioneer in the fight for woman's rights, 


| was chief of one of the minor divisions of 
| the Dead-Letter Office for twenty-five 
| years, and it is only her failing health that 

prevents her filling that position to day. 

The most interesting work in the Dead- 

Letter Oftice is that of the so-called “blind 

readers,’ both women. One has charge 
| of the domestic, the other of the foreign 
| illegible mail. Every visitor to the Post- 

Oflice Department marvels at the expert- 
| ness with which they make almost unde- 
| cipherable addresses as clear as day. The 
| same class of work is performed at the 
| large post-offices by men experts, who 

send to the Dead-Letter Office only such 

letters as they are compelled to give up as 
| hopeless cases. It is such cases these 
women delight to unravel, Their success 
in doing so is evidence of woman's capac- 
ity for minutie and detail, and of her 
superiority over man in some important 
lines of work. 

I might go on for hours describing the 
work of the many refined and scholarly 
women in the Post-Oflice Department. 
They are prominent in every Bureau and 
Division, using the talents that God has 
given them ina manner creditable to their 
sex and satisfactory to their superior 
officers. 

My remarks on women in the govern- 
ment service would not be complete with- 
out reference to the woman postmaster. I 
use the word “postmaster” in this con- 
nection, because the Pust-Oftice Depart- 
ment has discarded the use of the word 
‘*postmistress,”’ and it no longer officially 
recognizes the sex of its postmasters. All 
are postmasters, and are addressed as 
such. Of the 70,000 post-offices in the 
United States, about 7,000, or 10 per cent., 
are in charge of women. Of the three 
thousand and odd presidential oftices, less 
than 4 per cent. are presided over by 
women, and of the 650 postmasters at 
free-delivery post-offices, only five, or less 
than one per cent., are women. It is evi- 
dent from these figures that, as the im- 
portance of the oftice increases, the 
chances for the woman applicant de- 
crease. This 1 attribute to the fact that 
political pressure becomes more exacting 
in the large oftices, and you know where 
political influences control, the voteless 
citizen has little show. 

One of the most efticient postmasters in 
this country is the woman postmaster at 
Charlottesville, Va., who, for twenty 
years, has ably managed that oftice. The 
history of her original appointment is 
quite interesting, not to say romantic. 
She is the daughter of the gallant soldier, 
Major General E. V. Sumner, the first 
commander of the Second Corps of the 
Army of the Potomac. Her husband was 
the brave and fearless Confederate Gen. 
Armistead L. Long. One of Mrs. Long’s 
friends called in her behalf on our great 
soldier President, General Grant. He 
urged the appointment only on the ground 
that she was the daughter of a great 
Union general, saying at the same time 
that he did not come to ask favors for 
rebels. The President at once replied: 

‘*Mrs, Long’s father was indeed a very 
gallant soldier, and I am glad to help her 
on her father’s account; and her husband 
was a very gallant soldier, too, and I will 
help her on his account also.”’ 

This is one of the many instances of 
General Grant’s magnanimity. Mrs. Long’s 
original appointment is dated March 2, 
1877. It was the last one made by Gen- 
eral Grant. Since then she ghas been 
helped on her own account, or rather on 
account of her merit as a postmaster, and 
she now holds commissions signed by six 
Presidents. In both of President Cleve- 
land’s administrations Mrs. Long met 
with very strong opposition from the 
politicians, but, thanks to the President’s 
good judgment, she still holds the fort. 
She has given a most satisfactory adminis- 
tration, pleasing alike her townspeople 
and the Department. Her executive abil- 
ity, attention to duty, and energy in 
obtaining improved service for Charlottes- 
ville have done much to convince the 
Department that women can and do make 
competent and efficient postmasters. She 
herself is much interested in woman’s 
work. When asked the other day what 
she thought secured success in business 
for women, she replied: ‘The sum of my 
experience is—believe in the dignity of 
work. Take pride in doing it well. What- 
ever claim a man or @ woman may make 
to birth, social position or education, in- 
creases their obligations to do well what- 
ever work they undertake.”’ 

West Virginia also lays claim to one of 
the five women postmasters at free- 
delivery offices. Charleston, the capital 
of the State, has a most capable post- 
master in the person of Mrs. Kenna, 
widow of the distinguished Senator. 
After her husband’s death she found her- 
self and her little family dependent en- 
tirely upon her own resources, and she 
became a breadwinner in earnest. Her 
friends secured her the appointment in 
June, 1893. It has been my pleasant duty 
and privilege to witness the transforma- 
tion in the postal service of Charleston 
during Mrs. Kenna’s administration. Her 
business sagacity, energy and constant 
devotion to duty brought order out of 
chaos, and gave the people of Charleston 
a perfect service. Alive to its interests at 
all times, she has by intelligent persist- 
ence secured for her town improved postal 
facilities that are more nearly in keeping 
with the importance of a State capital. 
Hers, I think, is the best managed office 
in the State. She has made the post- 
office building and its surroundings a 
haven of neatness and cleanliness, a 
marked improvement, I am told, over by- 
gone days. She has given the people of 
Charleston a most satisfactory service, 
and, if their prayers are effective, she will 
continue to do so for many years to come. 

Fort Worth, Texas, Cortland, N. Y., 
and Selma, Ala., are the other free de- 
livery offices with women postmasters. 
These postmasters are also giving eminent 
satisfaction to the Department and the 
people. Louisville, Ky., is the largest 








city whose postal service has been man- 
aged by a woman. For thirteen years Mrs. 
Thompson, the daughter of the founder of 
the Campbellite Church, held the fort 
there as postmaster. Her administration 
was marked by much business tact and 
sagacity. She proved a good disciplin- 
arian, and retained the respect and good 
will of her subordinates. Although her 
services were entirely satisfactory to a 
large majority of the citizens of Louis. 
ville, she at last fella victim to political 
pressure, and had to give way to a bene- 
ficiary of party edict and party rule. 

Now I come to a class of women em- 
ployees whose positions are the most 
trying, requiring much patience and 
suavity. I refer to women clerks in local 
post - oftices. The number employed 
throughout the country runs into the 
thousands. ‘hey attend the general de- 
livery windows, sell stamps, pay and issue 
money-orders, receive and deliver regis- 
tered mail, act as private secretaries to 
postmasters, and perform such other 
work as may be assigned them. These 
women come in direct contact with an 
exacting public, not to mention the in- 
numerable cranks who come to the sui 
face at the departments of a local post- 
office. Their patience is often sorely 
tried and their ingenuity and diplomacy 
keenly tested, but they have proven them. 
selves fully equal to the task. ‘The silly 
questions of the peevish, the crabbed and 
the ignorant are received and answered as 
patiently and kindly as the direct and 
businesslike inquiries of the merchant or 
banker. You see, therefore, that these 
clerks in the local post-oftices are not as 
pleasantly situated as their sisters in the 
Departments at Washington, whose duties 
do not bring them in contact with the 
public, 

My opportunity to judge women’s work 
began in 1886, when, as Assistant Post- 
master at Toledo, O., I had occasion to 
observe the work of one of the best women 
clerks I ever saw. She was employed in 
the money-order division, waited on the 
public, and made out the daily statement 
sheets that comprise the weekly money- 
order report; and also acted as superin- 
tendent in the absence of her chief. Her 
diligence, prompt attendance, rapidity, 
accuracy, and genial manner won the ad- 
miration of the public and the confidence 
of her superiors. Her merit was proof at 
that time against the demand of the poli- 
tician, but since then the will of the party 
boss has prevailed, and she was dropped 
three or four years ago, only to be em- 
ployed in the County Treasurer’s Office of 
Lucas County, O., where she still holds a 
most important position. 

The Toledo post-office became a civil- 
service office on Sept. 1, 1886. The day 
on which it changed hands, the new post- 
master marked the introduction of the 
civil service rules and the inauguration of 
his administration by selecting a clerk 
from the new register of eligibles. He 
selected the highest on the list—a young 
woman, Her rating was, as I remember, 
95 or 96. She was assigned to duty in 
the Registry Division, and the quality of 
her work proved to be as high as her rat- 
ing on the register. She was ambitious 
and energetic, saved her money, and, hav- 
ing a talent for music, resigned a few years 
ago to take up the study of vocal music. 
Her education in that profession is now 
receiving its finishing touches in Paris, 
and Iam confident that she will soon be 
among us again as one of America’s lead- 
ing sopranos. 

Another, a scholarly young widow, left 
with several small children, made herself 
proficient in shorthand, obtained a posi- 
tion as secretary to the postmaster, and is 
now not only keeping her little family 
comfortably, but is able to give them an 
education equal to the one she so fortu- 
nately received. 

This, my friends, is a brief history of 
woman in the Post-Office Department and 
the Postal Service of the United States. 
It is repeated in every Department and in 
every other large post-office in the land. 
Does it not speak well for woman as a 
government clerk? Does it not show that 
she is being recognized as capable of per- 
forming the highest class of clerical work 
in the public service, or, for that matter, 
in any other service? And, finally, is it not 
evident that woman’s sphere is being 
gradually extended to include every wal 
of life; every occupation in which she may 
earn an honorable livelihood, in a wo- 
manly way? 
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MISS KINGSLEY, AFRICAN EXPLORER. 

Miss Mary H. Kingsley, the distin- 
guished traveler, who made an expedition 
to the west coast of Africa two years ago, 
expects to continue her explorations in the 
delta of the Niger this year, writes Miss 
Mary H. Krout from London to the Chica- 
go Inter-Ocean. Miss Kingsley is a niece 
of Charles Kingsley, and has inherited a 
share of the family genius, with a spirit 
of enterprise and courage all her own. 
That especial journey, the dangers and 
difficulties of which have been graphically 
related in her recent book, was her second 
visit to the gold coast. She had gone two 
years previously, and had evidently be- 
come fascinated with its attractions and 
its dangers, and, having survived the fever 
which kills nine out of every ten Euro- 
peans who venture into the region, she 
went back. She is an ardent entomolo- 
gist and ichthyologist, and is also pro- 
ficient in botany. Ichthyology, however, 
seems to be her especial line of study, and 
one fruit of her investigation was a valu- 
able collection of fishes of species un- 
known, many of which have been named 
in her honor. This she has presented to 
the natural history department of the 
British Museum. She has also given a 


collection of rare and valuable plants to 
the Acclimatization gardens at Kew. 

In Miss Kingsley’s case appearances are 
certainly deceitful. One would expect, 
from reading and hearing of her deeds 
of prowess, to see a woman six feet tall, 
broad-shouldered, burly fisted, with the 
muscles of a prize fighter. It gives one 
something of a shock, therefore, to find 
her, in reality, a slender, delicate girl, 
with fair hair, parted smoothly, without 
a wave or a friz, and fastened in a knot at 
the back of her head, which is small and 
shapely. She has a fair complexion, 
small features, blue eyes, and a long slen- 
der throat. One would imagine her to be 
an unsophisticated country school teach- 
er, or the daughter of a poor country 
clergyman. She dresses in the quietest 
grays and browns, and her gowns remind 
one instinctively of the plumage of a spar- 
row. Her voice is mild and soft, but one 
watching closely can detect now and then 
a mischievous sparkle in her eyes which 
belies the demureness of her manner. 

That betraying sparkle fully accounts 
for her disregard of danger, and the strong 
sense of the ridiculous in which circum- 
stances seem to present themselves to her, 
which, to any other person, would seem 
rather grim and ominous. Miss Kings- 
ley’s book, as the critics have agreed, is 
delightful reading, although it audacious- 
ly defies a good many of the venerated 
rules of established usage—just as she 
herself defied all the ordinary laws of 
common precaution and prudence. She 
confessed frankly that she was not a liter- 
ary person and knew nothing of the 
technique of book-making, but the adven- 
tures she had had were too thrilling and 
the material which she had brought home 
too valuable to be monopolized by a lim- 
ited circle of acquaintances. 
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FRANCES WILLARD AND THE REPORTER. 


The Washington Post says that when 
Frances Willard lay dead in Chicago, 
among the flowers near her was a bunch 
of violets from a Washington newspaper 
woman, “I never saw Miss Willard but 
once,”’ said the newspaper woman the day 
she sent the flowers. ‘It was in a West- 
ern city. I was reporter on a local paper, 
discouraged, overworked, blue, homesick, 
and altogether miserable, for 1 was only— 
well, I wasn’t out of my teens, and I had 
been away from home only a few months. 
Miss Willard came tothecity. I was sent 
to her hotel to ask her something imper- 
tinent. Miss Willard was ill, but sent 
word, that I might come up. I found her 
sitting in an easy-chair, very pale, but 
very sweet. I had only begun to tell my 
errand when she rose and came towards 
me. She put her hands on my shoulders. 
“‘*Why, dearie,’ she said, ‘how tired you 
look! Take my chair, child.’ And I— 
well, nobody had called me ‘dearie’ for so 
long, nobody had called me ‘child,’ that I 
—well, I put my head on Frances Wil- 
lard’s shoulder and cried it allout. I had 
never seen her before; I have never seen 
her since, but for the memory of those 
few kind words I say: God bless Frances 
Willard.” 


AGAINST STATE REGULATION. 


At the recent National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches, held at Bris- 
tol, England, Mrs. Sheldon Amos moved 
the following resolution: 


The National Council of the Evangelical 
Free Churches, having protested in its As- 
sembly in London last year against the re- 
vival in India of the Contagious Diseases 
Measures, the discontinuance of which had 
been ordered because of their immoral char- 
acter and results, and their sanitary failure, 
regrets that the subsequent action of the 
authorities in India and at home has been 
such as entirely to justify the fear then ex- 

ressed by the Council that the system of 

egalized vice would be reimposed. 

fhe Council instructs its Committee to 
watch carefully the action of the War Office 
and the military authorities in India, and 
recommends that a small sub-committee be 
appointed for the special purpose of inform- 
~ | the local councils on this subject, and 
offering a vigorous opposition to any at- 
tempts which may be made to enforce those 
regulations against which the conscience of 
the people has already protested. This sub- 
committee is also earnestly recommended 
by the Council to consider what methods 
might, in their judgment, be adopted to 
os upon the soldiers that fornication is 
asin as well as a danger to health. 


Mrs. Amos urged that public opinion 
ought to demand that the same discipline 
in the Army should be applied to immor- 
ality as to drunkenness, A man dis- 
charged from the army worthless through 
immorality would on his discharge receive 
the certificate “exemplary.’”’ That was 
not the case with drunkenness. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


The Countess of Warwick hopes to 
establish an agricultural college and wom- 
en’s agricultural settlements. She pro- 
poses that the college shall give thorough 
instruction—under the management of a 
woman principal—in dairy work, pork- 
production, and poultry-keeping. Gar- 





dening and bee-keeping may also be 





taught. The settlements are to consist of 
ten or twelve nice cottages, under the 
superintendence of a thoroughly experi- 
enced woman as warden, each to be occu- 
pied by two women, or by a woman and 
her ‘“thelp.’”’ These cottages will havea 
garden and a piece of land, and the occu- 
piers will receive the profits of their own 
sales. 

A law has just been passed in France 
forbidding any one to give solid food to 
infants under a year old without the 
written authority of a physician. If there 
were a similar provision for the protec- 
tion of infants elsewhere, those frequent 
verdicts of ‘Died from improper food” 
would not be returned. In France, too, 
the long rubber tubes to feeding-bottles 
are forbidden under heavy penalties, 
Everywhere people are warned not to use 
them, the reason being that it is impossi- 
ble to keep them properly sterilized. 


>. 


PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 








Municn, Marcu 24, 1898, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Of all the cities in Germany, Munich is 
the most ready to welcome new ideas 
and those who uphold them. The large 
body of art students resident here, with 
their independent life, as well as the not 
inconsiderable number of young writers, 
contribute no doubt largely to this happy 
condition of things. Here, too,the grow- 
ing movement in favor of the advancement 
of woman in political and social rights 
finds a congenial atmosphere. It is a 
lamentable fact, however, that the large 
majority of German women are not yet 
capable of a proper enjoyment of even 
those privileges which we American 
sisters have so long enjoyed, and an im- 
portant part of the work of the Munich 
Association for the Intellectual Advance- 
ment of Women (Verein fiir die géistigen 
Interessen der Frau) is therefore prepara- 
tory and educational. 

With this point in view strenuous efforts 
are being made to establish a Girls’ 
Gymnasium, or Preparatory School for the 
University, in Munich, and it is undoubt- 
edly only a question of time and money 
until this will be an accomplished fact. 
Other movements in the interest of wom- 
en are already in full swing. For ex- 
ample, a bureau has been recently opened 
where women may receive, free of charge, 
information and advice on legal questions, 
and courses of study have been arranged, 
by which they may gain an adequate 
knowledge of the laws pertaining to them- 
selves. The organization of this work 
is due to Friiulein Dr. Anita Augspurg, 
who took her degree in law at Zurich, 
and is now devoting her entire time to 
this field. The Munich Association has 
also recently received a gift which enables 
it to establish a course“of study for wom- 
en factory-inspectors. This course is 
to be partly of a theoretic, partly of a 
practical nature. The principal branches 
of instruction are to be: 1, Hygiene and 
Sanitation; 2, Elements of Social Science; 
3, Laws protecting Labor, their history 
and content. This will be supplemented 
by a practical investigation of hygienic 
and sanitary arrangements in various fac- 
tories. With the consent of the govern- 
ment, Pdllath, the government factory 
inspector of Upper Bavaria, will himself 
hold a course of lectures for these stu- 
dents. 

Another effort which is being strenuous- 
ly made throughout all Germany will ex- 
plain itself by my translation of the fol- 
lowing petition: 

APPEAL. 

Women and men of all classes who ap- 
prove of the contents of the following peti- 
tion are requested to sign it and to further 
its circulation. The sheets when full 
are to be sent to the Commissioner of the 
Federation of Woman's Associations, 
Fri. Marie Maschke, Berlin, S. W. Kénig- 
griitzerstr. 88. 

PETITION TO THE REICHSTAG, 

The new Code of Civil Law (Biirgerliches 
Gesetzbuch) denies to the married woman, 
in defiance of the entire social develop- 
ment of the last century, that legal inde- 
pendence and that position in the family 
which is due her in a modern civilized 
state. 

It denies to her the control and enjoy- 
ment of her own private property, and 
thus puts her in this respect on a level 
with minors. 

It denies to the mother her full share of 
parental control, and, asa result of this, 
that influence on the fate of her child 
which justice and custom have always 
granted her in equal degree with the 
father. 

It denies to illegitimate children the le- 
gal claims on the father which humanity 
and justice demand. , 

We therefore petition the honorable 
Reichstag to subject that part of the 
Civil Code which treats of the rights of 


the family to a thorough revision, and 
“ee rek 

a) To keep legally separate the propert 
of husband onl wie . oe 

(b) To grant the wife a codrdinate, and 
poe a subordinate, share of parental con- 
rol. 

(c) To grant to the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child the right to parental control of 
the same, as well as an allowance for its 
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maintenance, and to support the child it- 
self in all just claims on its father. 

(Signed) THe FEDERATION OF GERMAN 

WomENS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

Der Bund Deutscher Frauenvereine. 

This same petition has been presented 
to the Reichstag before, but there were 
not enough signatures to make an adequate 
impression on that august body of hus- 
bands and fathers. The effort is now be- 
ing made to get one million names, and it 
is believed that when that number is 
reached the weight of public remonstrance 
against these unjust laws will be power- 
ful enough to produce a change for the 
better. It is a significant fact that many 
wives and daughters of officers and public 
officials refuse to sign themselves as such, 
for fear of hindering the career of their 
husbands and fathers! Such are the prej- 
udices against which this movement 
must contend, yet still a few brave souls 
work on, and there is no doubt that the 
next ten years will see an important revo- 
lution in the political and social position 
of women in Germany. 

ANNA MAvpE Bowen. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 

Hon. H. V. S. Groesbeck, ex-Chief Jus- 
tice of Wyoming, speaks of woman suf- 
frage in that State as follows: 

‘From a residence in Wyoming for over 
sixteen years, I can testify intelligently as 
to the effect of extending suffrage to the 
women of this commonwealth. They have 
been entitled to the franchise here since 
1869. Few attempts have been made to 
divest them of the right granted to them 
nearly twenty-eight years ago, and these 
efforts failed, and have not been renewed 
for many years. 

“The women generally vote at elections, 
and take as much interest as the men in 
the questions of the day. As large a pro- 
portion of the qualified voters among the 
women vote as among the men, and I 
think the few who do not vote are becom- 
ing less in proportion to the mass of 
voters every year. They vote intelligently. 
Their action is generally more independ- 
ent than that of the men, and they un- 
doubtedly have more regard for the per- 
sonnel of a ticket than their brothers. I 
see no reason why an intelligent woman, 
of lawful age, is not as competent to vote 
as aman. The extension of suffrage to 
women has not caused domestic strife, 
and has had a tendency to secure excel- 
lent nominations by all political parties 
for the public offices. 

‘*It must be conceded by every man who 
has studied this question thoughtfully, 
that this great home element in our 
politics has done, and will continue to do, 
much to purify our elections, secure up- 
right and moral public servants, elevate 
the tone of public discussion, and tend 
strongly toward an honest and efficient 
administration of public affairs. With a 
large floating vote in this State, it has 
seemed almost a necessity to invite our 
sisters to participate in the elections, and 
no one in this commonwealth would think 
of overturning the system now. It has 
recently found favor in three of our sister 
States, and has been imbedded in their 
fundamental law. It will not be questioned 
that women as aclass are morally superior 
to men; they are rarely charged with 
crime; and in all religious and charitable 
work they constitute the mass of the 
membership. The sooner the home and 
the family enter the domain of politics, 
the better it will be for the Republic. The 
home, the school and the ballot-box are 
the trinity that shall rule the country in- 
clligently and well.” 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

It is an old French adage, ‘‘Whatsoever 
woman wills, God wills.” 

At the recent school election in Wooster, 
O., more than six hundred women voted. 

The reports of the Commissioners for 
Litchfield County, Conn., show that dur- 
ing the year there were 303 prisoners 
committed to the county jail, only eight 
of whom were women. 

Idaho has other modern improvements 
besides woman suffrage. Boise City is to 
pipe into its houses warm water of 170 
degrees temperature from a subterranean 
lake 400 feet beneath the surface. 


Spain is only just beginning to admit 
charily the bicycle for girls and women. 





Spanish women ride. horseback a great 
deal, and ride well. The bicycle appeals to 
them less, as they are naturally indolent. 


A mistake of many well-meaning re- 
formers is that of dealing with the poor 
and criminal as classes, not as individu- 
als. The physician does not prescribe 
for a whole ward, but for each sick man. 
Souls cannot be healed in legions any 
more than bodies.— Youth’s Companion. 

Bicycle tours in Europe are daily grow- 
ing in popularity. One hears every year 
of a greater and greater number of per- 
sons who make them. Sometimes it is a 
mother and daughter who go together, 
sometimes two sisters. Now they ride 
about the cathedral towns of France, and 
now along the dikes of Holland. Mr. 
Pennell says in Harper's Magazine: 
‘France is the one country of all others 
for good roads, good inns, beautiful 
scenery, and good manners... . If you 
have not time to ride all the way, and 
you go by train, your machine will be 
checked through any distance for two 
cents, and at the company’s risk.”’ 

A great many people who wonder why 
Mme. Sarah Grand wrote ‘‘The Beth 
Book” will be interested to learn her rea- 
son, given by request to the editor of 
Book News: 


“IT wrote it,” she declares, “‘to show what 
a refined woman must suffer when forced 
to associate with such a man, the inevi- 
table blight, the certain deterioration that 
settles upon her even when she has the 
force of character to escape absolute cor- 
ruption. The critics have almost all missed 
this, the one purpose of the book, and 
pounced upon something quite incidental, 
and merely introduced by way of illustra- 
tion, used as a vivisection incident, to 
which they attribute an exaggerated im- 
portance. The subjects discussed came 
inevitably into the life of an intelligent 
woman situated as Beth was at the time 
of which I was writing; she could not 
have avoided them, and therefore no 
picture of her would be faithful that ig- 
nored them; but it is in the conditions of 
her life, not in her intellectual pursuits, 
or opinions, that the real significance of 
her story is to be found.” 








Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 


——BY TAKING THE" 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


*¢ The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver. 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 


Los Angeles. 














All trains equipped with 
PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City 











E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent 
OmaAHA, NBB. 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
in any State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 
{Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose ona Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice StonE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 











$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of 
testimonials. Address, 

F,. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is thestory 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—“‘Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ ‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.) 


-_-o-- 


THE LITTLE BROWN SEED. 








A little brown seed,’way down in the ground, 
Was sleeping so hard he heard not a sound, 
Till the robin called in a voice so shrill, 

He sleepily said, “Oh, robin, be still!” 


“Wake!” said the robin; “Oh, Johnnie— 
jump up, 

You’re late; it’s most time for sweet butter- 
cup. 

You must come first, dear violet, you know; 

Johnnie—jump up, jump up and grow!” 


So Johnnie awoke and pushed out of bed, 

First his green leaves, then yellow head. 

It made him so happy to see the sunlight, 

He bowed to the robin and said, ‘‘You were 
right.” —Child Garden. 





WHILE YOU ARE GROWING. 


Growing girls and boys do not always 
appreciate that itis while they are grow- 
ing that they are forming their figures for 
after life. Drooping the shoulders a little 
more every day, drooping the head as one 
walks, standing unevenly, so that one hip 
sinks more than the other—all these de- 
fects, easily corrected now, will be five 
times as hard in five years, and twenty- 
five times as hard in ten years. A grace- 
ful, easy carriage, and an erect, straight 
figure are a pleasure to beholder and 
possessor, and are worth striving for. 

An easy way to practice walking well is 
to start out right. Just before you leave 
the house, walk up to the wall and see 
that your toes, chest and nose touch it at 
once; then, in that attitude, walk away. 
Keep your head up and your chest out, 
and your shoulders and back will take 
care of themselves. 





THE LITTLE WHITE KITTEN. 


The little white kitten lived with its 
mother and two small brothers on the hay- 
loft in a big barn. 

The little white kitten had a saucy 
habit of running up to her mother and 
sticking her cold pink nose right in her 
mother’s face; this always made the old 
black and white mother cat sneeze, and 
then the little white kitten would scamper 
away and play with wisps of hay. 

The barn in which this happy family 
lived was a doctor’s barn, and the three 
kittens had often heard the doctor's boy 
open the big outside doors and come in 
and take the doctor’s carriage out into the 
barnyard, but as their nest was away 
back on the hay-loft, they had never 
ventured near enough to the edge to see 
what was going on. One day, however, 
when they had grown very tired of chas- 
ing their own tails and scrambling about 
in the hay, they crept very carefully to 
the edge of the loft and peeped into the 
barn below. If the doctor’s boy had 
glanced up then, he would have been very 
much surprised to see the three little kit- 
tens watching him; but he didn’t look up 
nor look around at all, and that is why he 
didn’t see the poor little white kitten when 
she fell from the loft right down into the 
doctor’s carriage. 

The poor little white kitten mewed and 
mewed, but the doctor’s boy didn’t hear 
it, and just as soon as the restless horses 
were hitched to the carriage, the doctor 
himself came and jumped in, and away 
they drove. 

Onand on they went, farther and farther 
from the cozy home and the small black 
brothers. The poor little kitten, curled 
into a pitiful white ball of downy fur in 
the bottom of the carriage, was too fright- 
ened to think or stir; but when the car- 
riage stopped at last, and the doctor got 
out and tied his horses, the little white 





kitten ventured to look around. Then 
she gave a mighty jump and followed the 
doctor with cunning little leaps and 
springs to the dvor of a large white house. 

The doctor didn’t know there was a 
little white kitten at his heels, and when 
the door was opened and the doctor went 
inside, in went the kitten, too. 

Lying on a snowy cot, in one of the 
prettiest rooms in the beautiful home, was 
the doctor’s tiny patient. Putting his 
medicine case on alow chair by the bed- 
side, the doctor stood for a few moments 
looking thoughtfully at the pale baby 
face and talking in low tones to the child’s 
anxious mother. 

In the meantime the little white kitten 
was trying to balance its small self on this 
dignified doctor’s medicine case; it was 
then that the large blue eyes opened, and, 
for the first time in many a long day, the 
stillness of the pretty room was broken 
by the laugh of a child. 

It may be that Janet’s curly dark hair 
reminded the little white kitten of the two 
small black brothers in the hay-loft, but, 
however that may be, the kitten with the 
tiny pink paws and the child with the 
tiny pale baby face, from that time on, 
were the best of friends, and as Janet 
grew better every day thereafter, she 
named the kitten ““Medicine,”’ because, so 
she said, the little white kitten cured her. 

And no one ever knew where the little 
white kitten came from.—Our Animal 
Friends. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘‘What must you prove in order to geta 
pension?”’ a that you are not on 
the pension list already.””—Puck. 


She—Why do they call the State Peni- 
tentiary Sing Sing? He—Because of the 
jailbirds therein, ] guess.—Cornell Widow. 


Mistress (to servant)—Did you tell those 
ladies at the door that I was not at home? 
Servant—Yis, mum. Mistress—What did 
they say? Servant —‘‘How fortinit!” 


Little Margaret, gazing at a waterfall, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Mamma, the water is com- 
ing down-stairs. It can’t find the steps, 
so it is just sliding !’"— Youth's Companion. 


A little girl was sent out with some 
crumbs for the chickens; and, when she 
came in, she asked her mamma if she 
knew ‘how old the gate to the chicken- 
yard is.’ ‘No,’ said mamma, “I do,” 
was the pleased reply. “It is just four 
years old, for it is just as high as I am!” 


No Difference. Mr. Spouter—The dif- 
ferent ways in which really sincere piety 
manifests itself is indeed remarkable. For 
instance, some people believe in fasting, 
while others, just as devout, attend 
church suppers. Mr. Beenthere—What’s 
the difference?—Life. : 


When the British fleet was at Hong- 
kong, a merchant ship was seen coming 
over the bar with her ensign upside down. 
The ships in the harbor at once lowered 
lifeboats and raced to be first to give 
assistance to the supposed sinking ship. 
When the first boat got within hailing 
distance, they saw the skipper clapping 
his hands and shouting: “Go it! Come 
on! Well pulled!’ etc. The officer in 
charge then said: ‘‘What’s the matter, 
captain?’ ‘Nothing the matter,” said 
the skipper. “Then why have you. got 
your ensign upside down?” The skipper 
glanced aloft at his colors. “It’s that boy 
Joe again,’’ he cried in disgust; “I 
thought it was a regatta.”— Argonaut. 








THE RISING SUN. 


A bright little brochure has been issued 
by the well-known firm of Morse Brothers 
(proprietors of the Rising Sun Stove 
Polish and the Sun Paste Stove Polish), 
based on the story of “The House That 
Jack Built.” 

It shows in colored lithographs the 
handsome face of Hon. Elijah A. Morse, 
and the original factory, as well as the 
extensive plant now devoted to the manu- 
facture of their well-known goods. 

-_-_ o> —— 

DisEASEs often lurk in the blood before 
they openly manifest themselves. There- 
fore keep the blood pure with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 








TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 








The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 


The shampooers are of the most capable and sci- 
entific in the world. 

Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress- 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected, 

Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 
courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 





Hours for Bathers. 
LapIES—From 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1.30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 
GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days ; Sundays till 1 P. M. 
Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 
Open on Sundays and Holidays. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


EQ) Faelten 
“\%)  Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


Special Summer Session 
Of five weeks during July and Aug- 


ust, 1898, with opportunities for 
Music Teachers to see the 














Faelten System of Fundamental 
Training ——— ee, 


in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send for cir- 


STEINERT B'LD'G, - 162 Boylston St. 


hauncy-Hall P 
C School... x 


458 BOYLSTON ST. 








Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





SCHOOL OF pens Oct. & 42 Courses 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 
EXPRESSION | pression, ste". 5 Curry. 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to fg Benes a week. Address or call for circulars, 
Sprol f W CHURCHILL will 

rof. J. W. will open a course 
for the School Library. - 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTHmorg, 
Penn. O 9th month, 4th, 1 
minutes from Broad St. Station, P’ nder care 
fete Ca alee cane tars 
ing to " ic 

Healthist location, extensive 
_ ngs machine shops, laboratories, and 

u 


. braries. 
lars address 
GARMO P "D. President, ey oe 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
Girls’ Classical School. Fifteenth year. Opened 
Prepares for all colleges ng women. Speck 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
Ue 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 


By Wanner E. Burton, New Edition. Edited by 
lifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 














Dreams in Homespun. 


By SAM WALTER Foss. This book comprises 229 
, is beautifully bound, with an artistically 
Sontgned cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 
The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by Epwarp AvuGustus Jenks. Fifty 
illustrations, with portrait of author. Cloth, 
beve + $1.50. 

The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 


A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By Epwin 
fauss DUNNING. With an editorial preface by 
r. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Modes of Motion. 
Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
rof. A. E. DoLBgar, Tufts Co 
of *‘Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. I 
75 cents. 
Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Footfrints of the Patri- 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“ Beneath Old Rooftrees,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 

By Col. Samugt ApAMs Drake, author of 
*Watch Fires of ’76,” “Our Colonial Homes,” 
etc. Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 

By Everett T. Tomuinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
a cents, met; cloth, $1.00. 

Her Place in the World. 


By AMANDA M. DoucG tas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
_ Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 

By VirGiniA F. TownsEnpD, author of “ D ! 

Gap.” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. _ 
Captain Molly. A Love Story. 

By Mary A. DENISON, author of ‘* That Husband 

of Mine,” “* That Wife of Mine,” etc. Cloth, $1.co. 
At the Pront. 

Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gr. 

Land Series. By Oviver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 
Pacific Shores; 

Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the Al/-Over-the-World 
Library. By OLIVER Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 

Or, the Bom of the Great Lakes. Being the fifth 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By EVERETT 
T. Tomuinson. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 


By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKS. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Queer Janet. 
By Grace Le Baron, author of “‘ The Rosebud 
tinb.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Happy Six. 
Being the third volume of Zhe Silver Gate Series. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
*,* Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Illustrated 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-oftice—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or Whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Woman’s Jovurnat will be held at their 
office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on Mon. 
day, April 25, 1898, at 11 A.M. The stock- 
holders are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors, 

Jutra Warp Howe, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 





THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


The National House of Representatives 
last Wednesday, by a vote of 322 to 19, 
adopted a resolution “authorizing and 
directing” the President of the United 
States ‘‘to intervene at once to stop the 
war in Cuba, to the end and for the pur- 
pose of securing permanent peace and 
order there, and to establish by the free 
action of the people a stable and inde- 
pendent government of their own; and the 
President is authorized and empowered 
to use the land and naval forces to exe- 
cute this purpose.”’ This action, if con- 
firmed by the U. S. Senate, would seem to 
make war with Spain almost inevitable. 

The Woman’s JouRNAL has hitherto 
refrained from discussing the question of 
forcible intervention to terminate the 
horrors of civil war and enforced whole- 
sale starvation of innocent non-combatants 
in Cuba. It has refrained, because women, 
as yet, are not recognized as having any 
responsibility in the matter, and because 
there is no way of making their opinions 
respected. It has repeatedly, but briefly, 
called attention to the monstrous injustice 
of deciding the question of war or peace 
without consulting the women, who con- 
stitute one-half of the citizens of the 
nation, and who are equally interested 
with the men. 

For himself, the present writer believes 
that if women were voters there would 
have been no war; that even now war 
would be averted, and Cuba freed without 
further bloodshed. Women would en. 
deavor so to intervene by conciliation and 
moral appeal as to put an end to the exist- 
ing barbarous and inhuman strife, to re- 
lieve the horrors of wholesale starvation, 
and to attain the ideal of civilized states- 
manship—‘‘peace with honor.” How 
much better it would be to guarantee to 
Spain $200,000,000 from free Cuba as the 
price of her release, than to spend several 
times that sum in wasteful destruction of 
life and property! 

But so long as political society is com- 
posed of male citizens only, so long will 
the belligerent instincts of masculine 
humanity override higher considerations, 
even in a just cause. How can we expect 
a Congress which in a grave national 
emergency resorts to blows and personal 
violence, to exercise national self-restraint 
and intelligent adaptation of means to 
ends? 

Meanwhile, in view of the imminent 
probability of war, women all over the 
country are organizing for the relief of the 
wounded. If war is declared, we recom- 
mend the women of America to reorgan- 
ize without delay the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and to make immediate preparation 
to care for the wounded, to nurse the sick, 
and to relieve the unhappy victims of 
starvation. Leaving to men their cher- 
ished monopoly of destructive violence, 
let it be the glory of American women in 
the future, as in the past, to introduce 
into the cruel contest an element of 
amenity, and to do their utmost to heal 
the wounds and minimize the sufferings 
that men inflict upon each other. Hu. B. B. 





WOMEN AND CUBA. 


During these exciting weeks, the wom- 
en have been as much interested in the 
Cuban question as the men. An English 
writer said years ago that the danger line 
in public questions is reached when 
groups of non-electors are seen angrily 
discussing them. That line has been 
reached and passed in the United States. 
As usual, it is ‘“‘many women, many 
minds.’’ From the multitude of expres- 
sions of interest by women, a few illus- 
trations may be given. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Mr. McKinley: 

To the President of the United Stutes — 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is an organization which embraces 29 
State Federations of women’s clubs, which 
number in membership 1,823 souls; and 


over 500 other clubs are also united in the 
membership of the General Federation. 
The individual membership of these clubs 
varies from 25 to 1,000 women. The 
largest State Federation of individuals is 
that of New York, with 25,000 women as 
members; Massachusetts and Illinois rank 
next, the former with 15,000, the latter 
with 13,000. Ohic has about 7,000 women 
members of the State Federation. It is 
estimated that the General Federation has 
over 250,000 women in membership. 

The members of the General Federation 
would condemn a war which was under- 
taken for aggrandizement or for territo- 
rial acquisition, as the Federation is 
founded on the principle of fraternity and 
reciprocity; but its members recognize the 
fact that this nation, in the vanguard of 
all Republics, must stand alone for the 
cause of humanity, for the cause of the 
weak against the strong, for right as 
against might. We feel that you repre- 
sent this cause. Therefore, as a Federa- 
tion, we tender you our sympathy, and 
express to you our confidence in your 
wisdom and your devotion to the highest 
good of this dear country of ours. 

While most of the members of the fed- 
eration represent no vote on subjects of 
national politics, we do represent great 
influence. On us war will fall heaviest, 
for we must give our sons, and, during 
and after the war, must help to repair the 
ravages and losses and mitigate the suffer- 
ings which such a terrible event must 
inevitably bring in its train. Therefore 
we have the best right to an expression of 
our opinion. We pledge you, while it isa 
question of humanity, that you may count 
on the moral support of this organization. 

I am, with sentiments of the highest 
consideration, yours truly, 

ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
President of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. Shillington, mother of Harry Shil- 
lington, who went down with the Maine, 
was shown Mrs. Henrotin’s letter, and 
asked if she thought it spoke for all the 
mothers of America. Mrs. Shillington 
could not read any further than the line, 
‘‘On us war will fall the heaviest, for we 
must give our sons.” 


“I’ve already given one of mine,” she 
said, ‘‘my Harry. But, with one boy 
buried in the mud of Havana Harbor, and 
another on board a United States cruiser 
that may be the first to be sunk in case of 
war, I have no appeals to make to the 
President for peace. I am a mother, and 
I have suffered as perhaps not many of 
the mothers who have joined in Mrs. Hen- 
rotin’s appeal have suffered, but I do not 
shrink at the meution of war. 

“We must think of our own, and heaven 
knows no one could have thought more of 
her boy than I did of the one who died 
on the Maine; but there are mothers in 
Cuba who must be thought of—mothers 
who have seen their little ones starve to 
death by their sides. Their homes have 
been destroyed and families sundered, and 
men, women, and children allowed to die 
like cattle. I have to think of those 
things. Of course, I know the money in- 
terests of the country are entitled to a 
full share of consideration, but I believe, 
too, in honor. I believe it, and I taught 
it to my children, and I think they learned 
the lesson, for the officers of the Maine 
have written to me that my Harry never 
swerved from the strict line of his duty. 
He never shrank from what was right, 
and neither will I, and I can give my other 
boy to my country, if need be, as I did 
my oldest. 

“Charlie sailed on the government 
cruiser Alliance to-day. His last letter to 
me said that now he had but one thought, 
and that was revenge. You see, he is only 
a boy of seventeen, and the death of his 
brother filled him with hatred for those 
who caused it. I do not feel about it as 
he does. I do not feel any spirit of re- 
venge. I only want to see the honor of the 
country vindicated, so that my bey, who 
is a sailor on board a United States ship, 
can walk the streets of a foreign city and 
feel that the blue uniform he wears is re- 
spected, and that if he dies, his Govern- 
ment will demand atonement, and that he 
is something more than the iron guns or 
the plating on the side of the vessel that 
can be left buried in the muddy bottom of 
a harbor and forgotten. 

“T have no criticism to make on the 
women who have joined in Mrs. Henro- 
tin’s petition. They want to be spared 
the loss of their loved ones, and I pray 
God that they may be. But He should 
let them suffer as I have suffered, if it 
is for the sake of the dead and dying in 
Cuba; if it is for the sake of our country 
and her flag, and for the sake of the boys 
who were killed on the Maine, I can only 
say to them as I say to myself a hundred 
and a thousand times a day, ‘It had to be; 
it had to be. There was no other way.’” 


The Woman’s Club of Peoria, Ill., dis- 
cussed Mrs. Henrotin’s letter, and the 
majority, it is said, dissented from Mrs. 
Henrotin, and favored war. Mrs. Clara 
Parsons Bourland, president of the club, 
and prominent in the National Federation, 
heartily endorsed Mrs. Henrotin, as did 
Mrs. J. B. Greenhut, president of the 
board of trustees. Among those who 
were for war was Mrs. Lydia Bradley, the 
venerable founder of the Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute. In spite of her eighty- 
five years, she ‘‘wants to see Spain pun- 
ished for the atrocities it has committed 
at our very doors.” 

Mrs. Hannah Bailey, superintendent of 
peace and arbitration for the World's and 
National W. C. T. U.’s, has sent President 
McKinley, on behalf of 500,000 women, a 
letter commending the action of the Ad- 
ministration in the present crisis, and 
urging that peace be maintained. This 
action, it is said, will be speedily followed 





by practical relief work for Cuba on the 
part of the National W. C. T. U. 

Thirty-five sewing-machines are kept 
going all day at 17 Astor Place, New York 
City, for the benefit of the Cuban suf- 
ferers. The work is in charge of Mrs. 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, general secretary 
and editor of the King’s Daughters and 
Sons. Eight hundred garments were sent 
out a week or two since, and 1,000 fol- 
lowed the week after. Mrs. Dickinson 
wants more material for making summer 
clothing, and craves the assistance of 
women who will promise to make one 
garment, however simple, for the Cuban 
sufferers. The need of the Cubans has 
never been exaggerated. Visitors report 
finding them dying on the floors of build- 
ings and in hovels without any clothing 
at all to cover their protruding bones. 

The following appeal has been sent to 
every member of Congress: 


While the elements of Spartan mother- 
hood, as adapted to Christian ideals, are 
uot lacking in the mothers of the United. 
States, they look to the President and his 
Cabinet and to their Representatives in 
Congress to exhaust every resource known 
to honorable diplomacy in the present 
trouble with Spain before asking that the 
flower of our youth shall be sacrificed to 
the Moloch of war. They therefore pre- 
sent the following petition to Congress: 

In behalf of that portion of the — 
ized Christian motherhood of this land 
represented by the undersigned in all 
parts of this country, Congress is respect- 
fully urged to seek earnestly for freedom 
for Cuba by the way of peace. While 
recognizing the duty of our nation to 
succor the oppressed, let not our sons be 
called to the horrors of a war that diplo- 
matic statesmanship can avert with honor 
to our nation and still discharge its high- 
est obligation. 

Educational Department of the W.C.T. U. 
of the United States, which seeks the pro- 
tection of the youth of this country from 
physical as well as moral ill. 

Mary H. Hunt. 

World’s and National Superintendent of 
Scientific Temperance Instruction. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has 
written a letter to the press, in which she 
says: 

What a spectacle! A Christian nation 
threatening to declare war, unnecessary, 
unjustifiable, unrighteous war, in holy 
week, and plotting butchery on Easter 
Day. The veriest furioso in Congress 
must hang his head before this shameful 
and untimely sight. 

We have a Christian statesman at the 
head of our Government. Extend to him 
at least the simple courtesy yielded in 
the commonest commercial transactions. 
Grant the President thirty days to meet 
the call of the crisis. He will settle this 
trouble without slaughter. 

Give him achance. Let him have time 
to save us from a national blunder and 
disgrace which history would never forget 
to record against us. 


Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, 251 W. 
88th Street, New York City, has addressed 
the following open letter to the Daughters 
of the American Revolution and other 
patriotic women: 


In view of the crisis through which our 
country is now passing, it is fitting that 
the patriotic women of the country should 
prepare, as our Government is preparing, 
for the possibility of war. While our 
desire is for peace, the history of our race 
and our nation teaches us that peace is 
often gained and maintained by the skill 
and strength that prepares for war. As 
patriotic women, our duties are distinct 
and clear in the event of war, for again 
history enforces the fact that in every war 
through which our nation has passed on 
to victory, the effort, the sacrifices and 
prayers of women have been efficient aids 
to the attainment of such victories. The 
honor of our country and the sufferings 
of men, women and children in Cuba for 
the cause of independence call for an early 
and earnest enlistment of women in a 
suitable service for our country. I there- 
fore call for volunteers in sanitary, medi- 
cal and other ways suitable for women, 
and for auxiliary volunteers to aid and 
encourage the active workers. 

Mrs. Walworth proposes that active san- 
itary volunteers be not less than twenty- 
five years of age, and without young chil- 
dren, while the auxiliary volunteers, who 
are to aid the work of the active volun- 
teers, may include women of all ages, and 
also patriotic children. She says: 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
will be enrolled in a separate division 
upon proof of membership in their soci- 
ety. Colonial Dames, Daughters of the 
Revolution, Daughters of the Cincinnati, 
Daughters of the United States, War of 
1812, and members of other well-known 
patriotic societies may be enrolled in an- 
other division, upon proof of membership 
in those societies, or may form circles of 
each society, provided there are one hun- 
dred or more volunteers. Members of 
Federal Clubs may also form special cir- 
cles, and may be enrolled on proof of a 
membership of good standing in such 
clubs. Other patriotic women may be 
enrolled upon the recommendation of 
well-known citizens. 

Mrs. Walworth is a founder and honor- 
ary vice-president of the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and is also a member of the Amer- 
ican Historical Society, the New York 
Historical Society and the Genealogical 
and Biographical Society of New York. 
Soon after the publication of her appeal, a 
committee of ninety or more women coun- 





cillors in the American Institute of Civics, 





and others, met in New York to confer 
about the reception to the Major-General 
of the Union, but in view of the public 
crisis, they turned at once to a considera- 
tion of sanitary measures in the event of 
war. A sub-committee was appointed to 
gather information in regard to a special 
preparation of nurses for military and 
naval hospitals. The possibility of equip- 
ping a hospital ship was discussed with 
enthusiasm. The chairman of the com- 
mittee was Mrs. Walworth; vice-chair- 
man, Mrs. Charles H. Brush; secretary, 
Mrs. Barker Brown; treasurer, Mrs. H. H. 
Adams. On the special committee ap- 
pointed to gather information are Mrs. 
Ralph Trautman, Miss M. Pascal and 
Mrs. Scrimgeour. 

A Woman’s Auxiliary Corps to the 
National Guard has been formed in New 
York, with Miss Julia A. Burdell as pres- 
ident. They meet every Saturday, and 
are making 32,000 bags, four for each 
haversack, two each of one-pound size, 
one of one-half pound, and one of one- 
quarter pound, to hold coffee, sugar, salt 
and pepper. These bags must be made of 
strong muslin, with drawing strings, and 
are to be supplied to the men who have 
no mothers and sisters. The quarter- 
master-sergeant has sent out orders that 
all clothing must be marked plainly with 
the owner’s name, letter of company and 
number of regiment. Socks must be 
marked on a piece of tape put over the 
seam at the back, as there the tape will 
not rub the foot. Field and staff officers’ 
clothing must be marked ‘“F’’ and “S,”’ in 
addition to the other marks. The mem- 
bers of the Women’s Auxiliary Corps are 
of three classes—charter members, with 
an initiation fee of $10; associate mem- 
bers, with a fee of $5, and working mem- 
bers, whose fee is $1. Should there be 
no war, the money will form a fund to be 
used in case of strikes or any future 
emergency call. 

Mrs. Eliza Brownlow, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., widow of ‘‘Parson’’ Brownlow, the 
fighting editor of the Civil War, was in- 
formed the other day by her grandson, 
Boynton Hale, that he was going to join 
the militia at once and fight for the free- 
dom of Cuba. Mrs. Brownlow, who is 
eighty years old, but active and in full 
possession of her senses, replied: ‘Son, I 
do not object to your answering your 
country’s call, if you are needed, but there 
will be time enough for you to join the 
troops later. I have experienced so much 
of war that I do not want to see another. 
I hope President McKinley, who is a good 
man, will lead the country out of this 
trouble without bloodshed.”’ 

A corps of women doctors and nurses 
will be raised by the Chicago Medical 
Woman's Club, and their services offered 
to the War Department. The club, 
after careful consideration, estimates that 
1,000 nurses and twenty-five women 
physicians could be sent out from 
Chicago. Drs. Gertrude Gail Wellington, 
Sara Armstrong, Odelia Blinn, Mary L. 
Vincent, Mary D. Gibbons, Anna M. 
Parker, and Alice Butterworth were ap- 
pointed a committee to perfect the plans. 

The Patriotic Order of Daughters of 
America met at the Sherman House, Chi- 
cago, to organize a corps of nurses to go to 
the front. A list of members who would 
be available as nurses is now in prepa- 
ration. Resolutions were adopted express- 
ing sympathy with the struggling Cubans, 
and recommending that every effort be 
put forth by the people of the United 
States to alleviate their distress. 

Ata recent meeting of the Society for 
Political Study, in New York City, the 
president, Mrs. T. St. John Gaffney, read 
warlike resolutions, severely blaming the 
‘wavering and indecision’’ of our govern- 
ment, and appealing to Congress to safe- 
guard our rights as a nation, and to main- 
tain with courage and dignity the honor 
of our flag.”’ There was a warm debate 
over these resolutions, which were ap- 
parently not strong enough to please 
some, and too strong to please otbers, but 
they were finally carried by a small ma- 
jority. . 

Mrs. Alvah Hovey, wife of the presiden 
of the Newton. Theological Institute, 
acting for the Women’s Club of Newton 
Centre, Mass., has sent the following 
despatch to President McKinley: 


The Newton Centre Women’s Club 
wishes me to assure you of its profound 
sympathy in your endeavor to maintain 
peace, and of their belief that this whole 
community, and the women’s organiza- 
tions throughout the country, share this 
sympathy. 

The Woman’s Club of Medford, Mass., 
adopted the following resolution unani- 
mously, and sent copies to the Congress- 
men: 

Resolved, That we earnestly pray that 
the horrors of a war with Spain may be 
averted, and to that end we appeal to 
Congress to sustain the President in his 
efforts to secure a peaceful solution of the 
Cuban question. 

The following message was also sent to 
the President: 

The members of the Women's Club of 





Medford, Mass., pray, in this awful crisis 
of a nation’s opportunity, that you may 
be strengthened and sustained in your 
efforts to achieve the greatest victory in 
the history of the world—even the victory 
of peace. 

A reporter for the N. Y. Tribune asked 
two U.S. Army officers what part they 
thought women would play in case of a 
war. Captain E. Williams said: 

We cannct get along without women in 
any sphere of life, and we would not at- 
tempt it in the Army. In the last war 
they were the ministering angels of the 
camp, and returned many a man to his 
home who would undoubtedly have per- 
shed but forthem. The Sisters of Charity 
accomplished a noble work. But kindness 
was not restricted by creed, nor will it be 
now. Women are always equal to the 
emergency; they are quick-witted, too, 
and can do much in forming sanitary com- 
missions, as well as in nursing the boys. 

Lieutenant Charles C. Jamison, of the 
Ordnance Department, now on duty at 
Sandy Hook, said: 

Shall we need women? Of course we 
shall, Many of them have already shown 
their patriotism by forming corps and 
sending their names to the President. 
The good to be done by them is incalcu- 
lable. They are called upon to make 
many sacrifices during war, and it is to 
their universal credit that they are neither 
cowardly nor selfish in responding. Wom- 
en never urge war, but when it comes 
they are re To care for the sick on 
the field is only a part of their work. 

One of the stock arguments against 
equal suffrage has been that political ex- 
citement would hurt women’s health and 
shatter their reason. Representative 
Hayes of Lowell went so far as to declare, 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, that if 
the woman suffrage bill passed, it would 
be necessary to set up an insane asylum 
in every ward of Boston. The ordinary 
election does not cause excitement enough 
to harm the health of a fly; the difficulty 
is to get the men out to vote. On the 
rare occasions when political excitement 
really does rise to a white heat, as at 
present, the women inevitably share it to 
the full. The fact that they cannot vote 
is no protection. An epidemic of intense 
political excitement in the community 
can no more be limited to one sex than an 
epidemic of yellow fever. A. S. B. 





FRANCES WILLARD LEAFLET. 


Frances Willard’s last contribution to 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL, published since 
her death, was her argument on “The 
Ballot for the Home,” revised and brought 
down to date. It is a powerful plea for 
equal suffrage for the sake of the home. 
The summary of what equal suffrage has 
accomplished for home protection in the 
enfranchised States has especial value. 
Miss Willard's article has been printed as 
a leaflet, and may be ordered from this 
office, price 15 cents a hundred. 





THE M. A. O. E. 8S. W. EXPLAINS. 


The New York Tribune of April 6 con- 
tains the following letter from the secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women: 

To the Editor of the Tribune—Sir: In a 
note in the Tribune of March 1, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell charges that the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Suffrage Association printed 
in ‘‘The Remonstrance,” a reputed in- 
terview with Mr. Hynes, of Colorado, 
‘‘months after’? it had been publicly re- 
pudiated by Mr. Hynes. 

The interview in question was pub- 
lished in a Washington paper, and there 
was nothing in it which could have sug- 
gested to any one a doubt as to its authen- 
ticity. It is true that Mr. Hynes, in a 
paragraph to the same paper, on Decem- 
ber 10, disclaimed the interview, and said 
that the views attributed to him should 
have been ascribed to ‘‘a friend” of his, 
whose name he does not give. “The Re- 
monstrance”’ was itself printed in Decem- 
ber, and Mr. Hynes’s statement had not 
come to the knowledge of the Massachu- 
setts Association. 

I beg leave to say, in behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association, 
that they would never print a report 
which they knew had been contradicted. 

ELLA G. Lorp, Secretary. 

Boston, April 2, 1898. 

“The Remonstrance”’ was sent out in 
February, and we had no means of know- 
ing that it had been printed in December 
and held back for two months. However, 
the M. A. O. E. S. W. is of course entitled 
to the benefit of its explanation. 

But the secretary says the committee 
‘‘would never print a report which they 
knew had been contradicted.” This over- 
looks the fact that they are still printing 
and circulating statements about Wyo- 
ming which have been publicly contra- 
dicted over and over again, on the best 
authority. An anonymous pamphlet, en- 
titled, ‘‘Tested by its Fruits,’ was pub- 
lished by the M. A. O. E. S. W. It 
made various assertions about the laws of 
Wyoming. A copy of the pamphlet was 
sent to Chief-Justice Groesbeck of Wyo- 
ming, who reviewed it over his own name, 
pointing out that it was full of glaring 
misstatements. For instance, the anony- 
mous author said: 

The liquor laws provide for licensing 
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CHINA TOILET SETS 


Mark-Down Sale. 


JONES, McDUFFEE & 
STRATTON CO. 


Invite the attention of intending buyers 
who are to furnish new bedrooms or 
replenish broken Toilet Sets to an exten- 
sive stock of 


Decorated Bedroom Sets 


Many of which have been marked down 
to close out to make room for our spring 
importations. 

Those furnishing seaside or country 
homes will find this an opportunity to 
secure desirable sets at below normal 
value. 

More than two hundred kinds to 
choose from, costing from the low cost 
$2.50 per set up to the beautiful tints with 
gold tracery and superb modelling from 
Mintons and Wedgwood at $30 to $50 
per set. 

An extensive exhibit of Plant Pots, 
with or without pedestals, from the best 
potteries in Europe and America, all 
grades from the ordinary to the costly 
specimens. 

The Dinner Set Department, 
the Art Pottery Rooms, the Glass 
Department, and the Lamp De- 
partment were never so ample in their 
exhibits. 

One price in plain figures, and we are 
not undersold if we know it. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


120 FRANKLIN ST. 


COR, FEDERAL. 








the liquor traffic from fees ranging from 
one to three hundred dollars per annum, 
and impose upon the dealers restrictions 
far less stringent than the average of 
those in force in other States. 

Chief-Justice Groesbeck wrote: 

Our liquor laws are not less restrictive 
than those of other States not under pro- 
hibition; indeed, our liquor licenses are 
very heavy, the annual licenses here being 
$800, and in other towns $500. The laws 
and ordinances are severe against the 
sale or furnishing of liquors and tobacco 
to minors, and against the furnishing of 
the former to habitual drunkards. 

The M. A. O. E. 8. W. since printed a 
revised edition of the pamphlet, leaving 
out a few of the many misstatements 
which Chief-Justice Groesbeck had contra- 
dicted, but retaining a number of others, 
including the one above quoted in regard 
to the liquor laws. The Anti-Suffrage 
Association is still circulating this pamph- 
let, more than a year after a public con- 
tradiction of its statements has been pub- 
lished by the highest judicial authority of 
Wyoming. aA. & & 
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MORE WOMEN SCHOOL SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 





BristTou, Pa., APRIL 11, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

To the list of ‘Women School Superin- 
tendents in the United States,” published 
in last week’s JouRNAL, may be added the 
name of Miss Louise D. Baggs, who is 
Superintendent of Public Schools of this 
town. 

Our first superintendent was Miss Ma- 
tilda S. Booz. She was elected in 1884, 
and at each triennial period thereafter. 
She was last elected in 1896. Her death 
took place last year. Miss Baggs, who 
had been principal of our High School 
five years, was elected to the position, re- 
ceiving the unanimous vote of the School 
Board, consisting of twelve members. 

Miss Booz performed her duties well 
and faithfully during her long term of 
honorable usefulness. Recently a memo- 
rial tablet was placed on the wall of the 
High School, directly opposite the door- 
way of the superintendent’s room, bear- 
ing the following inscription :— 


In MEMORIAM 
Matilda Swift Booz 
First Superintendent of 
the Public Schools 
of Bristol 
1884 1897 

It is a beautiful recognition of good and 
faithful service. 

Miss Baggs, our present superinten- 
dent, is a capable and intelligent young 
lady, and discharges the duties of her 
office with ability, dignity, and success. 

We have nineteen teachers in our public 
schools, all women. There has been no 
male teacher here since 1884. Our schools 
have an excellent reputation. We believe 
in advanced methods of instruction, in 
keeping abreast of the times, and in the 


adoption of such measures as shall best 
contribute to the efficiency and usefulness 
of our schools for the welfare of all the 
pupils. J. K. Witpmay, 
Pres. School Board. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL APPRECIATED. 





Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, of Harrisburg, 
State Superintendent of Press Work for 
the Pennsylvania W. S. A., writes: 


A friend, Miss C., visited me last week. 
Her home is in Carlisle, Pa. Some weeks 
ago I mailed her a missionary package of 
suffrage literature, including a copy of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. Shortly after its 
receipt, a lawyer of rather mature years 
called at her residence. She gave him 
the JournnAL. A few days later, meet- 
ing her, he said, “I have been thinking 
over the contents of that JouRNAL you 
gave me. It is a surprise to me. I never 
saw a woman suffrage paper before. Why, 
it’s wonderful! It has made me think on 
a subject hitherto of a vague inconse- 
quence. If you have any more literature 
of that kind, let me have it.’’ She 
pooneny handed him the remainder of 

er supply. I could furnish you with 
scores of similar illustrations. 





SUFFRAGE SONGS WANTED. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Chicago Young People’s Christian 
Temperance Union, having organized the 
Home Protection Chorus, have decided to 
publish the Home Protection Song Book, 
including songs of temperance, religion, 
patriotism, labor, and equal suffrage. It 
will be dedicated to Frances E. Willard, the 
lover of humanity. We would inaugurate a 
crusade of song that will help to bring 
that glad day of human brotherhood for 
which she labored. The book will be 
mainly devoted to music suitable for 
large, well-trained choruses. We want a 
complete list of songs now published 
worthy to be incorporated in such a book, 
also a list of composers and song writers 
equal to such an undertaking. Kindly 
advise us of names and songs for the lists. 

IpA Evans Haines, Chair. Com., 
1119 The Temple, Chicago, Ill. 

[We have sent the committee the Song 
Leaflet published at this office. Any one 
knewing of other good , suffrage songs 
should send Miss Haines the name and 
publisher, or, better, a copy of the song.— 
Eps. W. J.] 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, APRIL 12, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City League was held at 412 Ninth Avenue, 
on Thursday evening, April 7. The pleas- 
ant large parlor at Dr. Waite’s was 
crowded with an audience anxious to 
hear what the speaker of the evening, 
Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, would tell us of the 
success of the political enfranchisement 
of women in New Zealand. His address 
proved to be of great practical value, as 
well as a pleasure to listen to, from its 
charmingly simple delivery, as he gavea 
succinct but clear account of the various 
steps by which full enfranchisement was 
obtained for the women of that far-away 
country. 

Mr. Lusk began by a brief description 
of the island, which stretches for a thou- 
‘sand miles, almost due north and south, 
lying almost wholly in the temperate 
zone, surrounded by water. It has an 
ideal climate. The first English settlers 
bought their land from the natives, and 
there have never been any acts of violence 
against the aborigines, who, since the 
country has had its own government, have 
had seats in the New Zealand Parliament, 
and a place also in the National Council. 
In 1876, when the first election laws were 
framed, women rate-payers were given 
the right to vote for school officers, abso- 
lutely without any solicitation on their 
part. They exercised the new privilege 
as freely as the men, and many of them 
held office, proving efficient in promoting 
the welfare of the schools. 

In 1880 a further extension of suffrage 
was given to women by granting them 
the right to vote on licensing the sale of 
liquor. There was a good deal of opposi- 
tion to this measure, as it was urged that 
women would be in favor of restrictive and 
prohibitory laws, but this did not prevent 
the passage of the act, and women exer- 
cised their new privileges with the same 
intelligence and moderation that they had 
displayed in a more restricted sphere. 
After four years more, in 1884, the munic- 
ipal franchise was extended to women. 
Since that time many women have been 
elected to offices of importance in the city 
councils, and there are many capable 
“lady mayoresses” now serving in the 
towns. 

Again, after four years of success with 
the new experiment, women were given 
the last and final enfranchisement by the 
extension to them of the parliamentary 
franchise, so that women now enjoy the 
full right of suffrage on equal terms with 
men. 

It was only in this last campaign that 





women have made any effort whatever to 





agitate for their own advantage; a few | 


petitions were then sent in to Parliament; 
but, prior to that time, the reform was 
brought about quietly, with no holding 
of meetings or any especial demand on 
the part of women themselves. 

There are now in New Zealand 200,000 
voters, of whom 93,000 are women; there 
is a law that makes it a legal offence not 
to vote, and every one qualified to do so 
must either perform this duty, or, in de- 
fault of a proper explanation for absence 
from the polls, will lose his or her vote at 
the next election. Of course women ex- 
ercise the suffrage in equal proportion 
with men, and have shown a most intelli- 
gent use of their advantages. In all cases 
they have preferred as candidates men of 
good morals, and while there has been no 
lowering of the standard of intelligence in 
public life, there has been a distinct eleva- 
tion of character. They have not shown 
themselves fanatics on the temperance 
question. There is no prohibition in the 
island; but no saloons exist, liquor being 
only seld in public houses. The con- 
sumption of intoxicants in New Zealand 
is just one-half as much in proportion to 
the inhabitants as in the United States, 
and one-third as much as in England. 

In conclusion the speaker pointed out 
the happy effect of the voting together of 
families, all discussing the questions of 
the day, and the father and mother going 
proudly to the polls with sons and daugh- 
ters, and perhaps with grandchildren also. 

Mrs. Conkling Whitney, of Missouri, 
who was called upon, spoke of her interest 
in the address, and the need of some more 
urgent efforts in this country to improve 
the condition of women by legislation. 
Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, Mrs. Frances V. 
Hallock, Mrs. Clara Neyman, Miss Keyser, 
and Dr. Waite discussed the various 
aspects of the woman suffrage reform so 
well described by the speaker. 

The chair announced the death of Mrs. 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, and spoke of her life- 
long devotion to the enfranchisement of 
her sex. Resolutions of regret were read 
by the recording secretary, Mrs. Winifred 
E, Judge, and the meeting adjourned. 

The regular meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Civic and Political 
Equality Union will be held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. E. Herrman, 59 West 56th 
Street, on Thursday, April 21, at 3 P. M. 
It is hoped that every society will be 


represented. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A number of Armenian young men and 
boys, with good characters and good rec- 
ommendations, want to do housework or 
farmwork. 

In accordance with the wishes of Mrs. 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, her remains were 
cremated, after a short service at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. L. Frank 
Baum, at which Dr. Thomas, of the Peo- 
ple’s Church, officiated. 


One of the most interesting and valua- 
ble papers at the recent National Suffrage 
Convention was read by Mr. August W. 
Machen on ‘Women in the Postal Ser- 
vice.” Itis given in full in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL this week. Let no one fail to 
read it. 


Mrs. Harriet Holt Cahoon, formerly the 
editor of the Arkansas Woman's Chroni- 
cle, was recently married to Frederick 
Van Rensselaer Dye, of New York City. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dye are now installed in 
their new home, a pleasant apartment in 
“The Voorhis,’’ West Fourth St. 


The Masters’ Assistants’ Club held its 
monthly dinner last Wednesday evening 
at Young’s Hotel in this city. Miss Maria 
Baldwin, of Cambridge, read a delightful 
paper on Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell spoke briefly on 
equal suffrage. It was inspiring to meet 
such a gathering of women, whose pleas- 
ant faces bespoke superior intelligence. 
One felt that the pupils under their charge 
are in good hands. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany has 18 women in its employ as sta- 
tion agents, and the superintendents are 
much pleased with the way they perform 
their duties. They act as both freight 
and ticket agents, and it is said by the 
travelling auditors that their accounts are 
always perfectly straight. Their stations 
are kept neater and cleaner than those 
presided over by men. Of thé 18 now in 
the service six are unmarried, and of the 
other 12 a majority are widows of former 
employees of the road. 


Twenty-eight women are now living in 
a model workshop and lodging-house in 
Chicago, founded by the women’s clubs 
of the city and suburbs. The institution 
is the outgrowth of the Emergency League 
organized by the Women’s Club during 
the World’s Fair, which took care of 
nearly all the poor women in Chicago 
during the trying winter that followed. 
The plan is like those of the London 
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SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much better 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 
“SUN PASTE” for quick use, and don’t be fooled with any other. 
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lodgings. Any destitute woman may 
come to the lodging for a night’s shelter, 
and prepare her own food, thus reducing 
her expenses to a minimum. A night's 
shelter, a bath, a clean bed and a night- 
gown may be had for 15 cents, or, if she 
has no money, the woman may pay for 
her lodgings next morning by work in the 
house, 





SOUTH DAKOTA NOTES. 


Twenty-five county suffrage clubs have 
been organized in South Dakota, and 
nearly fifty local clubs. They hold meet- 
ings, and are doing active work. Ata re- 
cent joint meeting of the Political Equal- 
ity and the Nineteenth Century Clubs of 
Yankton, a debate was held. A corres- 
pondent of the S. D. Messenger says: 


The opponents of equal suffrage had 
spared no pains in collecting all that 
would tell against it, even to the false- 
hoods about Wyoming, and a very full 
reading of a pamphlet called ‘‘Judged by 
Their Fruits,” an emanation of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Suffrage Association, the 
first page of which ought to be enough to 
throw it out of consideration by any fair 
and honest person, for what is demanded 
there of women would, if applied to men 
throw out more than nine-tenths of all 
male voters. The equal suffragists read 
many pertinent articles, and several let- 
ters from personal friends, making a good 
showing for their side of the question. 
The meeting ended with a short but spir- 
ited debate. There was no provision for 
judges to decide which side had the best 
of the argument, as it was merely in- 
tended to bring the matter before the 
public. 





TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address WomAn’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE NEW CLOAK STORE. 


The recent opening of the beautiful 
‘*Fashion’’ cloak store, at 461 Washington 
Street, was an event in the spring trade 
in this city. The enterprise was pro- 
jected by Mr. E. J. Boyle, whose exten- 
sive knowledge of the fashionable estab- 
lishments of London and Paris prompted 
him to provide for Boston one of the 
most elegant and artistic emporiums in 
the world, and he has been so successful 
that the “Fashion” will hereafter be one 
of the “‘sights’’ of Boston for lady visitors 
from all parts of the country. The sys 
tem of transacting business is thorough 
and comprehensive, while the stock of 
rare, beautiful, and useful garments, 
cloths, trimmings, etc., is so large and 
diversified that every taste is gratified. 
Though opening with what was supposed 
to be ample room, the orders have be- 
come so numerous that an additional 
apartment has already been rented above 
the store, from Oliver Ditson & Co., and 
doubtless the increase of room will not 
stop there. There is on exhibition a per- 
fect maze of beautiful waists, petticoats, 
gowns, jackets, cloaks, etc., which appeal 
to every artistic desire in the way of 
dress. Mr. George Arthur, formerly with 
George A. Plummer & Co., is the mana- 
ger. His experience and courtesy are 
recognized and appreciated by the thou- 
sands of ladies who have bese bie patrons 
in former years. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, April 18, at 
4.00 P. M. Work Committee. Dr. Hildreth, of 
Cambridge, will speak on “Philanthropies of 
Russia.” Club Tea, 6.30 P. M. 








ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
_— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 
This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 


variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 








I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the liar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wat. YG everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

ali, ed 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 
—FOR SALE AT THE—— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


sours | heatre. 


SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 


MONDAY, APRIL 18—ONE WEEK. 
Great Production of 


Held By the Enemy. 


Evening Prices, agc. and goc. 
flatinee, all Seats,agc. Daily at2and8 P.M. 


Polynice 7 


RHEUMATISM, 


Lumbago, Neuralgia, Dys 
pepsia, and Kindred Dis- 
eases. 











BS Dadad 


This new French medical discovery 
has been used with remarkable suc- 
cess in Bellevue Hospital, New York ; 
Howard Hospital, Philadelphia; Mary- 
land and Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore ; and in various other hos- 
pitals in the prominent cities. 


BR Pad 
What a Physician Says: . . 


Johns Hopkins Datrorety, 
Baltimore, 5th April, 1897. 

The experiments made here at the hospital with 
the Polynice Oil, witnessed by me, having been 
very successful, I hereby recommend it in all 
cases of rheumatism. 

(Signed) DR. F. L. ROGER. 





POLYNICE OIL 


Imported from Paris, 50 cents per bottle. 
Sent on receipt of price. 

Dr. Alexandre, specialist of Paris, 1218 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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For sale by all the Dry and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN C. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is “just as 
good as Cutter’s.”’ 








Ladies’ 
Cotton 
Sbirt 

Qaists 


Are shown in a large variety of 
patterns in the most correct and 
attractive colors, and in a shape 
that will fit the form absolutely 
perfect at... . 


MISS M. F. FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 
Between Temple Place and West Street. 











Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copy of the Illustrated Pamphle 
“Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” mad tt 
yourself, and then 8 it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 

JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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“SLEEP WELL, BRAVE HEART.” 


To Frances E. Willard. 





Sleep well, brave heart! Beloved of Christ 
and crowned, 
God gives thee sleep. 
The wide world’s love enwraps thy slumber 
round. 
God gives thee sleep. 
His angels smile, his stricken children 


weep, 


Yet smiles nor tears shall break thy blessed 
sleep. 

O wondrous face! whose solemn. mystic 
grace 


O’erfloods the gloom 

Till grief in all this sorrow-shadowed place 
No more finds room. 

Show us, dear Lord, what sight breaks on 


her eyes! 
Let us, too, hear the voice that bids her rise. 


Chide not our tears, so weak we are and 
blind, 
For she would share 
Her gladness with us who are left behind. 
Heed thou our prayer. 
Not yet? Not yet? The vision tarrieth still? 
Then grant us, Lord, with her, to love thy 
will; 


To work thy will, to follow where she trod, 
Without one fear; 
To drink her cup, to climb the heights of 
Knowing her near; 
To make her joy more joyful by our strife ; 
So may we share, e’en here, her glorious life. 


So shall our homes, our land in shame so 
long, 
Be cleansed from wrong; 
So shall our hearts that break through love 
be strong; 
So shall the throng 
Of suffering souls still through thy life be 
blessed. 
Thy work rests not, brave heart. Take thou 
thy rest. —Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


THE SOUL'S SPRING CLEANING. 





BY 8S. W. FOSS. 


Yes, clean yer house, an’ clean yer shed, 
An’ clean yer barn in ev’ry part; 
But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 
An’ sweep the snowbanks from yer heart. 
Yes, w’en spring cleanin’ comes aroun’ 
Bring forth the duster an’ the broom, 
But rake yer fogy notions down, 
An’ sweep yer dusty soul of gloom. 


Sweep ol’ ideas out with the dust, 
An’ dress yer soul in newer style; 
Scrape from yer win’ its worn-out crust, 
An’ dump it in the rubbish pile. 
Sweep out the hates that burn an’ smart, 
Bring in new loves serene an’ pure; 
Aroun’ the hearthstone of the heart 
Place modern styles of furniture. 


Clean out yer morril cubby-holes, 

Sweep out the dirt, scrape off the scum; 
Tis cleanin’ time for healthy souls— 

Git up an’ dust! The spring hez come! 
Clean out the corners of the brain, 

Bear down with scrubbin’-brush an soap, 
An’ dump ol’ Fear into the rain, 

An’ dust a cozy chair for Hope. 


Clean out the brain's deep rubbish hole, 
Soak ev’ry cranny, great an’ small, 
An’ in the front room of the soul 
Hang pootier picturs on the wall; 
Scrub up the winders of the mind, 
Clean up, an’ let the spring begin; 
Swing open wide the dusty blind, 
An’ let the April sunshine in. 


Plant flowers in the soul’s front yard, 
Set out new shade an’ blossom trees, 

An’ let the soul, once froze an’ hard, 
Sprout crocuses of new idees. 

Yes, clean yer house, an’ clean yer shed, 
An’ clean yer barn in ev’ry part; 

But brush the cobwebs from yer head, 
An’ sweep the snowbanks from yer 

heart! 





A CASE OF «GONENESS.” 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 

“But you promised me, Tim’’— 

“Shure, an’ I know it, ma’am. May the 
divil fly away wid me if I'll break it agin, 
ma’am, but there’s a goneness on me of 
mornings that nothing but a sup of 
whisky lightens up. It isn’t me alone. 
You ask any of the men an’ they’ll tell 
you the same. It’s a goneness, that to 
quiet it would make a man sell his grand- 
mother’s bones, or take the pennies off a 
dead man’s eyes; an’ you'll see ’em crawl- 
ing down the stairs and makin’ over to 
the saloon—thim that hasn’t had the sinse 
to have the bottle safe under the pillow. 
If you’d wake up but once that way, 
ma’am—God forgive me for the thought 
of it—you’d know ‘twasn’t so easy. An’ 
thin, when it’s in, the next thing is knock- 
ing round the children and Bridget comin’ 
in for a whack, and maybe the stove-lids 
flyin’, and you up for assault! That’s the 
way it begins, an’ the divil only knows 
where it’ll end.” 

“What did you have for breakfast, 
Tim?’ 

“Shure, "twas a good one, ma’am. The 
wage comes in steady, and we can have 
our bit of meat three timesa day. ’Twas 
beef that Bridget fried, and coffee an’ 
bread, ma’am. By the same token, what 
was left of it is in me dinner-pail.”’ 

Tim lifted the cover with pride and 


that had been put on ina cold pan with 
cold grease, which melted slowly, and ia 
time, as the stove covers reddened and the 
lid of the coffee-pot danced, blackened 
and dried, and went to table as juiceless 
and as unsavory as a fried boot heel. And 
by it were the thick slices of baker’s bread 
—a loaf of it having less real nourishment 
than a single slice of whole-wheat bread 
—rank butter lending an added touch of 
grossness, and coffee, as rank, rounding 
out a meal warranted to bring a “gone- 
ness” to the stomach of a rhinoceros, 
This is the case not alone for one 
dweller in the tenement house, but for 
thousands. ‘“‘The workman’s dinner-pail” 
stands for but one of three daily meals, 
each one a foundation for drunkenness, 
since each one means a steady and always 
increasing irritant to the stomach. Add 
to food which fills but neither satisfies 
nor nourishes, the other facts of tenement 
house life—overcrowding, foul air, clean- 
liness made impossible—and it is plain 
that the drink habit must become as 
natural as the eating habit, with small 
blame to the man or woman who yields to 
its power. 

In Tim’s case there had been very 
earnest and honest attempt to drive it out. 
Hard times had brought the little family 
to the “slum” region about Mulberry 
Bend, where they lived in a room and 
dark bedroom of the order known to this 
quarter. As bricklayer he received a fair 
wage, but accident had sent him to the 
hospital for many weeks, and patient 
Bridget had nearly lost courage. Bridget 
Second in the meantime reached the age 
of eight—a preternaturally aged child, 
with her father’s curly red hair and 
twinkling blue eyes, but the twinkle was 
nearly lost in an anxious pucker. The 
mother scrubbed and cared for two down- 
town offices, the child scrubbed in the 
same determined fashion at home, and 
the baby, discouraged from the beginning, 
presently made one more in the long pro- 
cession towards the Potter’s Field. 

It was a slow process to secure Bridget’s 
consent to a course for little Bridget in 
the Wilson Industrial School, but the 
father ordered it as soon as he heard the 
wish, and the child became a regular 
pupil. 

Away from New York for many months, 
I lost sight of them all, but, on returning, 
sent for Tim, who appeared promptly in 
the early evening. What had happened? 
Tim’s eyes were clear, a distinct layer of 
fat covered his prominent bones, his hair 
was brushed as ‘smooth as native kinki- 
ness allowed, and he stood there smiling, 
but eager to tell a tale I was no less eager 
to hear. 

“You look very well, Tim, and quite 
changed. Have you got a new place?” 
“It's the ‘goneness,’ ma’am, that’s out 
of me quite. I wouldn’t have belaved it, 
but it’s so. An’ it’s all of little Bridget’s 
being that wild to cook that we had to 
let her for peace. She’s as old as most at 
fourteen, an’ they let her in a cookin’ 
class, for she never told how old she was 
or wasn’t, an’ the child took hold of it all 
like a grandmother. An’ last week, 
ma’am, we was invited to some sort of a 
cilibration, an’ thim ten children cooked 
a dinner before our eyes, a dinner to be 
proud of, an’ we ate it! An’ little Bridget 
takes the money an’ buys as she’s taught, 
an’ she cooks with a taste to it, an’ I eat 
till I’m ashamed, and Bridget the same. 

***Let the child tache you,’ I says to 
Bridget; but she says she’s no time, an’ 
little Bridget won’t have her round the 
stove, but just says, ‘You scrub the of- 
fices, mother, an’ I’ll see there’s some- 
thing good to ate whin you’re back.’ It’s 
a born cook she is, an’ to see her wid her 
shticks of arms, pushing ’em into a bakin’ 
of bread, makes me laugh an’ cry together. 
The cook to the queen couldn’t beat her 
Irish stew, an’ she knows a pay soup 
would make a hermit come out of his cell 
and smack his lips at the smell of it. 

‘‘As,to the ‘goneness,’ ma’am, it’s there 
for a minute now an’ agin, but little 
Bridget an’ me we smashed the bottle 
together, an’ she says, ‘Father, if I keep 
you full enough o’ good atin’ I know 
you'll never be wantin’ it bad.’ Thrue 
for her, ma’am, I don’t, though I wouldn’t 
a thought that was the way out.” 

Thus far it has proved so for Tim, but 
little Bridget already has longings for a 
larger sphere, being a predestined cook 
whose field should lie in the public 
kitchens.—Congregationalist. 





A HOME PRESERVED. 

A father and mother had died and left 
an only daughter in a large and homelike 
house. With a longing to remain in the 
dwelling so dear to her, this daughter 
began to wonder how to readjust her life, 
‘ without selfishly keeping the dear home 
all to herself.”” Providentially a physician 
told her of a lady who would be greatly 
benefited if some one in the suburbs 
could invite her away from the heat and 
noise of the business section for a two 


volve no long journey by rail. An in- 
vitation was immediately extended, and 
in the two years since then this lady has 
received as guests home and foreign mis- 
sionaries, Salvation Army and other 
Christian workers, trained nurses and 
young business women, besides adopting 
a little German orphan in whom her 
mother was much interested. 

“It is simply making such a use of 
their home as would gratify my parents,” 
she recently said, adding, “‘ Adjectives are 
misplaced in its mention, since the people 
who need me are those I most need.”’ 
There was no closing of doors from a 
morbid, selfish grief, and the home is all 
the dearer since making it a haven of rest 
to guests of the character described.—The 
Congregationalist. 





MISS WILLARD A TOTAL ABSTAINER. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., APRIL 10, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 
A statement in Thos, Wentworth Hig- 
ginson’s article on Frances Willard, copied 
by you from Harper’s Bazar, may mis- 
lead many, and may perhaps countenance 
them in following what may be thought a 
safe example. Col. Higginson says: 
Nothing is more sincere and human 
than her admission, near the end of her 
life, that when in Europe she sometimes 
drank wine in places where the water was 
not good. 
The trip to Europe when she did this 
was made before she was a W. C. T. U. 
woman, Col. Higginson does not state 
this, or the fact that at the time when she 
admitted having done so she deprecated 
the act. She would never have broken her 
pledge after she became a member of that 
grand body of women, and she acknowl- 
edged it would not be repeated under the 
later conditions of her life. 
The writer knows from experience that 
it is never necessary to resort to wine as a 
drink, even in Europe. Those who do so 
seek for an excuse to use it. The experi- 
ence of the writer’s companions en voyage 
was that those who refrained from wine 
were the healthiest, while those who 
thought they must use it, suffered from 
ill turns on their European trip. 
H. J. Roworrtu. 


HISTORIC AUTOGRAPHS RELATING TO 
JOHN BROWN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I had sent to me for the benefit of the 
Woman Suffrage Bazar this interesting 
collection of six letters, as follows : 

1, Autograph memorandum of John 
Brown, with Brown’s autograph and Mrs. 
Lydia Maria Child’s endorsement. 

2. Letter of Gov. Wise to Mrs. Child 
in reply to her request to be allowed to 
visit John Brown in prison. 

3. Letter of Mrs. Mason, wife of Sen- 
ator Mason, abusing Mrs. Child for her 
sympathy with Brown. (A printed copy 
of the entire correspondence accompanies 
this letter.) : 

4. Letter from Ruth Thompson, John 
Brown’s daughter, written after her 
father’s execution. 

5. Letter from A. D. Stevens, one of 
John Brown’s Company, executed in 
March, 1860. 

6. Letter of Mrs. Elisa Lee Totten to 
Mrs. Child, thanking her for her letters 
to Gov. Wise and Mrs. Mason. 

I have added to these a letter lately 
written by Mrs. Thompson giving an ac- 
count of the situation of the surviving 
members of Brown’s family. 

It would be very desirable to have these 
interesting memorials in the Public Li- 
brary, but as they were given me to aid 
the cause of woman suffrage, I am bound 
to sell them for that purpose. I will 
have them placed at the rooms of the 
Woman Suffrage Association if any one 
signifies a desire to see them. 

I have also a few old books which have 
belonged to Mrs. Child, but the choicest 
ones have been already sold. I hope that 
some friend of the cause will be inclined 
to purchase and preserve these historic 
memorials. E. D. CHENEY. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. 

St. Andrew’s Kindergarten of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., is always progressive, and its 
principal, Mrs. Katherine Whitehead, is 
active in her work among the parents. An 
account of her latest effort in this direc- 
tion is given in the Kindergarten Review 
for April: 


While mapy of the mothers visit the 
school frequently, some are deprived of 
this privilege by their life of daily toil, 
and of course the average father is much 
too busy to spend any time in the school- 
room; so, too often, the little one’s de- 
scription at home of its occupation in the 
kindergarten falls on unappreciative ears, 
or is regarded as mere play. Therefore 
an evening’s reception was decided upon, 
to be given at the kindergarten home, and 
a general invitation was extended. Such 
mothers as wished were invited to con- 
tribute towards the simple refreshments. 
The children, tvo, contributed to the 
entertainment, for their day’s work was 








showed me the contents; a lump of beef 


weeks’ rest, a change which would in- 


left out on each table, and the eager little 


ones did their very best careful work “for 
papa and mamma to see.”’ At the recep- 
tion the parents were greeted by Mrs. 
Whitehead and the twenty-four young 
lady teachers who are receiving instruc- 
tion in St. Andrew’s Training School. The 
parents were invited to go all about the 
building, to notice the work at each table, 
the sand-box with its wonderful landscape 
gardening, the cabinets filled with in- 
structive objects, the sprouting seeds that 
the children have planted and for which 
they are caring, and all the many inter- 
esting surroundings of a well-equipped 
kindergarten. This tour of the building 
brought them back to the large assembly 
room, where Mrs. Whitehead and the 
teachers marched, sang, and played the 

mes in the circle just as the children 

0 each day. Assembled in that cheerful, 
spacious room, with the flag conspicuous 
on the walls, plants in every window, 
beautiful pictures of Madonnas and the 
kindly faces of Freebe! and Washington 
and Lincoln looking down, and every- 
where the beautiful gay-colored chains 
that the wee ones have so patiently joined, 
what man or woman could resist the influ- 
ence of the kindergarten motto. ‘‘Come, 
let us live with our children!’ The daily 
occupation and progress of the children 
cannot fail to be better understood and 
appreciated in the homes that were repre- 
sented that evening. 

One of the teachers’ leaflets issued by 
Cornell University relates to children’s 
gardens, and urges that every school child 
in New York State be encouraged to raise a 
few plants this summer. Full directions 
are given for growing sweet peas and 
asters, in language that any intelligent 
child can comprehend. 

Out of about 3,000 students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan 1,754 are from some 
part of Michigan. They are divided as 
follows: In the literary department, 450 
men, 415 women; in the law department, 
267 men, 3 women; in the engineering de- 
partment, 191 men, 1 woman; in the 
medical department, 191 men, 22 women; 
in the Homeopathic College, 31 men, 2 
women; in the dental department, 128 
men, 4 women; in the School of Phar- 
macy, 47 men, 1 woman. The total num- 
ber of Michigan men is 1,306; of Michigan 
women, 448. 

At the recent breakfast given by the 
Smith College alumnz of New York, 
President Seelye, the guest of honor, said 
in part: ‘The material condition of the 
college was never better than to-day. The 
college began with a legacy of $365,000 
left by its founder, Miss Smith; to-day its 
property is valued at over $1,200,000. It 
has also quadrupled its area. Yet, in a 
way, the college is poorer than in the 
beginning, for the greater increase of 
students demands greater accommoda- 
tions than we have. I have never known 
the spirit of the college to be as intellect- 
ual, as scholarly, as it is to-day. We have 
a better class of students now than ever 
before. Some of the alumnz would not 
bé able to pass the entrance requirements 
now. We have continually advanced the 
standards of entrance work; we have 
abolished all special courses.. Every stu- 
dent now at Smith, with the exception of 
those in music and art schools, is pursuing 
a four years’ course leading to a degree.”’ 


A department of pedagogy has been 
created at Wellesley College, and Ella 
E. Carlisle has been placed in charge, 
with the title of Associate Professor. 
Miss Carlisle was a supervisor in the pub- 
lic schools of New Haven, Ct., last year, 
and has had practical experience in teach- 
ing, and in the training of teachers, at 
New Britain and Norwich. She will bring 
to her new duties at Wellesley a thorough 
acquaintance with the American school 
system, and also the fruits of study at 
Harvard, Clark, and Yale Universities. 

In such graduate courses in science, 
philosophy, and letters as the various pro- 
fessors may choose, women are admitted 
to the lectures at Columbia University on 
the same footing as men, though of course 
they are registered at Barnard College. 
In the School of Philosophy nearly all the 
courses are open to women on such terms, 
and in the School of Pure Science a large 
number of lecture courses. Commenting 
on the success of this policy during the 
thorough trial that it has had for several 
years, the Dean of the School of Philoso-. 
phy says in his annual report, just pub- 
lished: 

The presence of women in the lecture- 
rooms has in no instance given rise to any 
of the embarrassments that are sometimes 
predicted, and their scholarship has been 
in all respects commendable. Indeed, the 
average scholarship of the women stu- 
dents has been somewhat superior to that 
of the men, with whom they have been in 
the closest competition. It is possible to 
account for this, in part at least, by re- 
membering that as yet only the most am- 
bitious and best-prepared women go for- 
ward to a university course. But after 
all allowance has been made for this fact, 
it remains to be said that the record made 
by women in the university is quite be- 
yond criticism. 

An Easter gift of $320,000 has been 
handed to the University of Chicago. 
The donor of almost one-half of the 
amount is unknown, except to President 
Harper and the trustees, but it is ad- 





mitted to be a woman. Miss Katherine 





Bruce, of New York, has given $1,500 out- 
right, and $15,000 conditionally to the 
astronomical work of the university. 

The estate of the late Ellen M. Barr, 
which has been left for the founding of 
scholarships, running annually for the 
benefit of Radcliffe students, has already 
supported three scholarships for the 
present year. The will requires that the 
separate funds shall be not less than $250 
each, and that they shall be given to 
students who, in point of physical condi- 
tion, ability, and character, give promise 
of future usefulness. These scholarships, 
together with the bequests of Henry L. 
Pierce to Radcliffe, recently paid over, 
will make possible a long line of neces- 
sary improvements to the buildings and 
grounds. The Pierce bequest will be held 
as a permanent fund. 

Miss Susan Grimes Walker has been 
selected to take charge of the new dormi- 
tory, Fiske Hall, at Barnard College. Miss 
Walker is a graduate of Bryn Mawr College 
of the class of 93. After graduation, Miss 
Walker served for one year as secretary 
to the president of Bryn Mawr College. 
For many years she has been one of the 
board of managers of the College Settle- 
ment Association. 

Professor Mary A. Willcox, of, the 
zodlogy department of Wellesley College, 
who has been studying abroad for the 
last two years, has obtained the degree 
of Pb. D. from Zurich University, with 
highest honors. F. M. A. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR MICHIGAN LETTER. 


Detroit, Micu., ApriL 10, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
E. S. A. will be held at Bay City, May 3, 
4, and 5. As Bay City is not only the 
home of the president, but also of those 
veteran suffragists, Mr. and Mrs. Root, 
and of Mrs. Mary L. Doe, as well as other 
staunch friends of justice, it is a foregone 
conclusion that the convention will equal 
if not excel all previous annuals of the 
kind in this State. Strenuous efforts are 
being made to provide good speakers, ap- 
propriate music, etc. 

The past year has been a quiet one for 
Michigan suffragists, as there has been no 
regular session of the Legislature. There 
has been an effort on the part of women 
in towns where the law requiring police 
matrons was not enforced to have matrons 
appointed. The police commissioners in 
several places attempted to avoid comply- 
ing with the law. ‘The responsibility was 
shirked in Alpena, and the commissioners 
in Bay City wished to follow. suit. The 
excuses were “‘little need,’ and the ‘‘ex- 
pense of providing quarters for a matron.”’ 


Mrs, Knaggs insisted upon the need, and - 


told the commissioners that as the women 
of Bay City pay one-eighth of the taxes, 
she thought they were fairly entitled to 
one out of twenty of the policeforce. She 
called attention to the fact that the plain 
letter of the law, which demands a matron 
“in every city of 10,000 inhabitants or 
more,” leaves the commissioners no discre- 
tion in the matter. The women of Michi- 
gan find that although, after many strug- 
gles, they may now and then secure a law 
in the interests of women, it is a still 
more difficult matter to get it enforced by 
officials who lack that respect for the 
wishes of non-voters which the ballot 
commands. 

Suffrage sentiment is growing in the 
State, because intelligence among women 
is increasing. A goodly part of college 
news now is a chronicle of the doings of 
the ‘‘co-eds.’’ Although the literary 
standards are being generally raised, in- 
stead of being lowered according to an- 
cient prediction if women entered the 
class room, the young women continue to 


The World’s Great 
Blood Purifier is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Which absolutely 
Cures every form of 
Impure blood, from 
The pimple on your 
Face to the great 
Scrofula sore which 
Drains your system. 
Thousands of people 
Testify that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, 
Dyspepsia, Malaria, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
And That Tired 
Feeling. Remember this 
And get Hood’s 
And only Hood's. 
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“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


"BREAKFAST COCOA 


“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 
Established 1780. 





— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 











hold their own, and a little more, some- 
times. In the term just closed in Albion 
College only three students managed to 
secure A in all their studies—all three ‘‘co- 
eds."’ The examinations were so severe 
that only one in a class of fifty in history 
was considered worthy of the coveted 
letter. 

The women's clubs throughout the 
State, are selecting their delegates for the 
General Federation Convention, to be 
held in Denver in June. Mrs. Emma A. 
Fox will represent the Michigan Federa- 
tion from Detroit. Mrs. A. Howell and 
Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins will represent the 
Detroit Woman’s Club. The W. C, T. U.’s 
are circulating petitions which are to be 
forwarded to Congress in the interests of 
temperance at the capital. The Detroit 
E.S A. discussed subjects bearing upon 
the general advancement of women during 
the last fifty years, for several meetings 
previous to the National Convention. The 
April meeting discussed “Peace or War,”’ 
inclining to peace. In May, before adjourn- 
ing for the summer, it will celebrate, in 
advance, the gains of the next fifty years. 

H. J. Boure.u. 





MISSISSIPPI NOTES. 


FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION, MISSISSIPPI 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


GREENVILLE, Miss., APRIL 8, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Thanks be to God who giveth us the 
victory! Our State convention was held 
in Greenville, March 29-30, and in spite 
of many difficulties, both local and general, 
it was a success. 

The credentials committee reported six- 
teen members of the convention. Eight 
places in Mississippi were represented, 
and two members of Memphis clubs came 
to encourage and assist us. Business meet- 
ings were held during the day and ad- 
dresses were given at night. Mrs. Lide 
Meriwether, of Memphis, spoke on Tues- 
day evening, March 29, also on the after- 
noon of the 30th. Her lectures won friends 
for the cause. Miss Belle Kearney occupied 
most of the evening of the 30th, and won 
generous applause. The weather was as 
bad as could be; nevertheless the night 
audiences were large. Collections on the 
two nights amounted to $18. 

The Episcopal rector, Rev. Quincy 
Ewing, stood by us nobly. Local papers 
gave full accounts of the meetings, and 
press correspondents sent out special 
despatches. The cordial support of the 
local press was one of the most helpful 
features of the occasion. 

All members of the convention were en- 
tertained, their hosts being the best peo- 
ple of the town. The local club intended 
to make the convention a brilliant social 
event, but recent affliction in the families 
of members prevented. The bad weather 
which prevented large audiences at our 
business meetings may not have been an 
unmixed evil, as the comparative privacy 
encouraged free and full discussion of the 
situation. The question of ways and 
means was earnestly discussed. The presi- 
dent made a contribution, and asked each 
member of the convention to take the ques- 
tion home to herself and say what could 
be done. Pledges to the amount of one 
hundred and twelve dollars were given, 
and the executive committee was author- 
ized to make an appeal to friends through- 
out the State to secure a fund for organ- 
izing work. We hope in the fall to have 
some organizing done. 

A motion was carried to memorialize the 
Governor on the subject of the State In- 
dustrial Institute and College for Girls. 
He will be asked to appoint women as 
trustees. Specific plans for the circula- 
tion of literature were adopted. Plans 
were made for districting the State and 
appointing district presidents. 

A notable addition to the ranks is Mrs. 
Hala Hammond Butt, of Clarksdale, editor 
of the Clarksdale Challenge. Mrs. Butt 
has accepted the position of State super- 
intendent of press work. A good founda- 
tion for press work has been laid by Mrs. 
Briggs, the former superintendent, who 
asked to be relieved on account of lack of 
time. 

The convention was a band of earnest, 
determined women, and all felt greatly 





strengthened by the meeting. We hope 
and intend to push the work more actively 
than we felt able to do last year. 

Valuable service was rendered by the 
State corresponding secretary, Mrs. Lilly 
Wilkinson Thompson. Mrs. Thompson is 
the daughter of Hon. W. C. Wilkinson, of 
Crystal Springs, who was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1890, a man 
of influence and prominence. Personally 
I feel greatly encouraged. A good many 
newspapers are with us; a strong group of 
preachers are our friends; on all sides 
light is breaking. Confident that we are 
standing for the truth, Iam also confident 
that God is with us, and in that belief I 
am willing to attempt anything. 

NELLIE N. SOMERVILLE. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE NOTES. 
Nortu Conway, APRIL 10, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last year our North Conway Woman’s 
Club was so much interested in the town 
school meeting that the members went in 
large numbers, and roused the interest of 
other women, and thus secured a woman 
on the School Board for the three follow- 
ing years. They also got the town to ac- 
cept a building which had been started 
for an academy. Not having money 
enough to finish and keep it up, the 
trustees offered to give it to the town for 
a graded-school. The building had stood 
unfinished for years, looking forlorn, and 
serving only as a temptation to the boys 
to throw stones. 

Within the appropriation made, the 
building committee transformed it into a 
very attractive building, harmoniously 
painted. Inside they finished four rooms 
well arranged with light, heat, and ventila- 
tion. Only three rooms have been used 
this winter, for grammar, primary, and 
intermediate schools. 

This spring there will be a private 
kindergarten in the fourth room, The 
upper story we hope may sometime be 
converted into a high school. We havea 
large town with several villages in it, and 
various interests, Conway Centre, where 
we all go to vote in a dirty, dilapidated 
old town house, Conway Corner, and 
North Conway. These again are sub- 
divided. North Conway has Intervale and 
Kearsarge villages and the west side of 
the river, besides North Conway proper. 


It has seemed best to adopt the trans- 


portation system which has worked so 
well in Massachusetts; and so the children 
are conveyed from Kearsarge and Inter- 
vale and the West Side to the new school- 
house. The two former villages were 
satisfied, but the others felt that North 
Conway and the School Board were in 
league to make them support ‘‘our school.” 
Consequently, there was great opposition 
to reélecting Mr. Allis, the retiring mem- 
ber. ‘In spite of the opposition, however, 
we succeeded in reélecting him, and it is 
generally conceded that ‘the women” did 
it; that means the North Conway Woman’s 
Club. 

One of my neighbors said to me the 
next day: ‘‘You women folks beat us 
pretty badly, but we can’t all beat.” But 
all on that side were not so philosophical. 
The member elected is the Congregational 
minister here, young, enterprising, pro- 
gressive, and well up in the modern meth- 
ods of instruction. He had done such 
good work for the schoolhouse, the grad- 
ing of the schools, and getting teachers, 
and had got everything so well started, 
that we felt he was the one to go on with 
the work. We also felt that he ought to 
have the position as an acknowledgment 
of appreciation for the valuable work he 
had already done. Mrs. Bluin, whom we 
elected last year, lives at Conway Centre, 
so we felt that the third member, who was 
to be elected for one year (to finish out 
the term of a member who left town), 
should be filled by a Conway Corner citi- 
zen. The persup we had understood was 
wanted over there, was one that helped us 
much in getting the Academy building 
last year. To our disappointment he de- 
clined to serve. 

One was suggested from South Conway 
who, we knew, would work against the 
rest of the School Board. He had insisted 


on the School Board’s preparing a check- 
list for this school meeting, because, last 
year, South Conway held an indignation 
meeting after the school meeting, saying 
that people voted who had no right to 
do so. 

The check-list was prepared and used. 
When his name was proposed, his party 
said there was only one candidate, and 
asked to have the polls closed. But our 
side said, No! Some one then suggested 
Mrs. Ellen M. Mason, and got her consent 
to serve. We wrote votes and passed 
them round, and elected her, although 
some 80 votes had been cast before she 
was proposed. Mrs. Mason has been presi- 
dent of the North Conway Woman’s Club 
for three years, and one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the New Hampshire Federation 
of Women’s Clubs for two years. 

GABRIELLA F. WHITE. 


OHIO NOTES. 





WARREN, On1I0, APRIL 12, 1898 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

For several years there has been a large 
and influential Political Equality Club in 
Warren, O. Last winter there was a 
vacancy in the Board of Education, and 
the officers of the club asked the Board 
to appointa woman. They, however, ap- 
pointed aman. In a few weeks another 
vacancy occurred, This too was filled by 
aman. There being four places to fill at 
this spring election, the club decided to 
put up two women. Six persons, four 
men and two women, presented them- 
selves as candidates at the Republican 
caucus. The committee ruled that the 
two having the largest vote should serve 
for three years, those having the next 
largest for one year. The women quietly 
organized, and felt sanguine that they 
might get the short term, until three 
hours before the caucus, A terrible storm 
came up at four o’clock, and lightning, 
and the rain poured down till ten, fish 
worms covered the sidewalks, and the 
opponents congratulated themselves that 
the elements had come to their aid. But 
the women did not heed the storm, and 
turned out, bringing their sons, fathers 
and husbands; and men who believed in 
the principle were there, and when the 
votes were counted, the two women were 
at the head of the ticket, and were there- 
fore declared candidates of the Republi- 
can party for the three years term, 

This was a great victory, since the men 
running for the long term were the presi- 
dent and treasurer of the board, both 
justly popular men, one a lawyer, the 
other in business, both connected with 
banks and corporations. Personalities 
were kept out of the campaign, and the 
issue before the people was the principle. 

At the election, April 4, the two women 
received a Republican majority of eleven 
hundred, lacking four votes. They ran 
two hundred and nineteen ahead of the 
ticket. They received the largest ma- 
jority ever given to any member of the 
school board in the history of the city. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton and Mrs. 
Carrie P. Harrington are the successful 
candidates. Both were graduates of the 
Warren schools. Mrs. Harrington was 
a Vassar graduate, and later taughtin the 
high schools. She is a widow with two 
young children in school, and is most ac- 
ceptable to the people. 

The women of Warren were wise, first, 
in educating the community through their 
P. E. Club so that it understood the 
principle of suffrage, second, in selecting 
women of such character that the people 
did not doubt their ability, third, in enter- 
ing the caucus of the dominant party, 
fourth, in refusing to stand for either the 
long or short term, and thus keeping per- 
sonality out of the question. L. @. 


a 


MINNESOTA NOTES. 


Mrs. Ella Knowles, assistant attorney- 
general of Montana, who has been visit- 
ing friends in Lowell, Mass., made an 
address before the St. Paul Equal Suffrage 
Club March 28, on her way home, and 
told the audience what women are doing 
in Montana. 

Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, of Minneapolis, 
read a paper on “Woman as a Citizen.” 
Miss Anna M. Kelley, of North St. Paul, 
gave two readings. Dr. Bessie Park 
Haines, who attended the National Suf- 
frage Convention at Washington, gave a 
brief report of it, and mentioned that she 
had pledged $200 for Minnesota. 
|For other State Correspondence see Page Eight.) 





CATARRH IS A DISEASE 

Which requires a constitutional remedy. 
It cannot be cured by local applications. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is wonderfully suc- 
cessful in curing catarrh because it eradi- 
cates from the blood the scrofulous taints 
which cause it. Sufferers with catarrh 
find a cure in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, even 
after other remedies utterly fail. 

Hoop’s PILts are prompt, efficient, al- 
ways reliable, easy to take, easy to oper- 





ate. 


Don’t go 


upland air and dry mild climate. 


tions, with many European spas. 


South / 


GO TO THE 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 


Where, instead of becoming enervated, you will be invigorated by the pure 


1,200 feet above tide-water. 
find the most complete system of Baths in America. 
proof building and cosey homelike cottages. 


There you will 
Magnificent fire- 


See what Harper’s Magazine says of it:— 

The most completely appointed Sanatorium in this count 
where all forms of baths and other appliances are employed, 
belonging to hydro-therapy, as thermo-electric baths, Roman and Turkish baths to produce 
perspiration, etc., etc., massage, the admirable lomi-lomi, and various uses of electricity. 
It is a place not unworthy to be compared, in respect of its appointments and accommoda- 


is the one at Dansville, N.Y., 
esides many others not strictly 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Description. Address 
Dr. KATE j. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by ef B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

e Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More pany from Colorado. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Supentien and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell rae 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Deemgrets. 
Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 


Adams. 
Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxnet 


ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Spore, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, t1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 

Nov. 15, 1897. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the cit 
proper and Longwood, Broo ‘ 


49 Bromfield St., Bos‘on. 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 














The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
h, 1897. A four years’ graded course ures 
uizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


AP. Lighthill, M.D. 


Can be consulted at his office , 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


IN WINTER 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, “ 
GARDNER, “ 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, N. H., 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, ae 
CONCORD, “ 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 7.02 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell’ or “‘ City 
of Worcester,” due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Cabin berths free. Meals a 14 carte. 


Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 
Ask the ticket agent for information. 


A. R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Passr Agt., Boston, 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 
*¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 1ac. 
**To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo, 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

Hon. Martha A. B. Conine, of the last 
Colorado Legislature, has returned to 
Denver, after a long trip through the 
East, during which she attended the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention at Washington. 
Everywhere she was besieged with invita- 
tions from Women's Clubs to address 
them, and wherever she was expected to 
appear, the club rooms were filled with 
women eager to hear about Colorado, and 
especially about the work of the Denver 
clubs. Mrs. Backus, president of the 
Woman's Club of Brooklyn, told Mrs. 
Conine, after looking over the year-book 
of the Denver Woman's Club, that the 
programme not only covered all possible 
branches of club work, but also included 
the work ofa Brooklyn Institute noted 
for its fine lecture courses. In New York 
Mrs. Conine was the guest of the Civitas 
Club, composed of young women, all col- 
lege graduates, and was the guest of 
honor at the annual banquet of the Urban 
Club, where she spoke in favor of munic- 
ipal ownership, responding to the toast, 
“Women in Politics.” There was an 
andience of several hundred, including 
many distinguished women. Mrs. Conine 
was entertained at a lunch by the Chicago 
Woman's Club, and spoke by invitation 
before the club on Equal Suffrage in Colo- 
rado. Many ‘‘Antis’” were present, and 
seemec as much interested as the suf- 
fragists. The Denver News says: 


She met many of the Antis everywhere, 
and her impression is that many of them 
are at heart suffragists, but do not dare 
for some reason to admit it. Many of the 
members of the prominent women’s clubs 
in Greater New York took a very active 
part in the campaign last fall, not only 
organizing and collecting money, but 
speaking night after night from the plat- 
form. Some of the most distinguished 
women in the city entered heartily into 
the work. The morning after election the 
New York Sun and the Outlook, which 
had been praising, the one the campaign 
work of the Tracy women and the other 
of the Low women, came out with articles 
telling the women that although they had 
done good work and very successfully, 
they must not argue from that that they 
were fit to cast a ballot. Mrs. Conine 
believes that the entrance of women 
into politics in New York has the same 
tendency observed in Colorado—that of 
pr out a large number of the better 
class of male voters who have not been 
accustomed even to vote. Among many 
invitations that Mrs. Conine had to decline 
for want of time, were those from the 
New Century Club of Philadelphia, the 
Fortnightly in Chicago, and to attend the 
annual banquet of Sorosis. 

The North Side Club of Denver gave 
Mrs. Conine a reception on her return. 
Hon. Mrs. Le Barthe, a member of the 
Utah Legislature, was among the guests. 

The programme for the Biennial meet- 
ing at Denver is as follows: 


The exercises will begin Tuesday morn- 
ing, June 21, with a council meeting. 
In the afternoon there will be several con- 
ferences in charge of Mrs. Henrotin and 
Mrs. Breed, and Tuesday evening a social 
meeting. 

Wednesday morning will come the for- 
mal opening, with addresses of welcome by 
the Governor of Colorado, the mayor of 
Denver, and Mrs. E. M. Ashley for the 
State and Mrs. S. S. Platt for the Denver 
Women’s Club, with a response by Mrs. 
Henrotin; in the afternoon, reports of 
various committees and delegates, and an 
excursion, and in the evening a session 
on education. Miss Annie Laws of Cin- 
cinnati will be chairman for Wednesday 
evening, and the speakers will be Mrs. 
Frank Hiller of Nebraska, Mrs. John R. 
Coray of Utah, and Mrs. Mary L. Mumford 
of Philadelphia, dealing with ethical and 
manual education. 

Thursday morning the Civics Clubs and 
Village Improvement Associations will be 
considered, under Mrs.Cornelius Stevenson 
of Philadelphia, and the press will be dis- 
cussed, in charge of Mrs. Henrotin. The 
speakers on the press will be Miss Helen 
M. Winslow, editor of the Club Woman; 
Mrs. Annie K. Spero of California, on 
“Western Journalism”; Mrs. H. C. Towner 
of the Midland Magazine, Iowa; Mrs. A. G. 
Johnson of Rome, Ga., Mrs. Frances M. 
Ford of Omaha and Mrs. Ellen M. Crom- 
well of Washington, D.C. Thursday af- 
ternoon Mrs. Lyndon Evans of Chicago 
will be the chairman at the session on 
‘*Phases of Economic Work in Clubs,” and 
Dr. Mary E. Green of Michigan will have 
charge of Home Economics. There will 
also be several receptions in private houses. 
Thursday evening Mrs. C. P. Barnes of 
Louisville will be the chairman, and the 
subject will be ‘‘Uncut Leaves;” speakers, 
Miss Agnes Repplier, Miss Kate Chopin 
and Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart. 

Friday morning there will be a trolley 
ride of one hour around the city, followed 
by a session in charge of Miss Margaret 
Evans, of Minnesota, on ‘Educational Top- 
ics,’ and an informal conference on “Club 
Methods,” with Mrs. Cyrus E. Perkins, of 
Grand Rapids, as chairman. Miss Clare de 
Graffenreid has been engaged to come, but 
may be prevented. The subject will be 
“The Industrial Problem as it Affects 
Women and Children.” Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, of London, will speak on ‘‘How to 
Do Away with the Sweating System.” 
There will also be a conference of art 
clubs, with Mrs. Herman J. Hall, of Chi- 
cago, as chairman, when it is expected 
that Mr. Ralph Clarkson will speak on 
“The Art of Portrait- Painting Illus- 
trated.”” Friday evening the subject will 
be “Art and Utility,” with Mrs. Alice 
Ives Breed as chairman, 
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Saturday will be given up to an all-day 
excursion ‘Around the Loop,” and in the 
evening Mrs. Philip N. Moore will conduct 
the meeting on ‘Folk Songs of America.” 

Sunday morning the churches will be oc- 
cupied by thousands of visiting club 
women, with distinguished women minis- 
ters in the pulpits. Among these will be 
Dr. Annette J. Shaw of Wisconsin, Mrs. 
Cornelius Stevenson of Philadelphia, Miss 
Margaret J. Evans of Minnesota, Mrs. 
Hannah J. Sulomon of Illinois, Mrs. J. A. 
Robert of Ohio, Mrs. Ellen Spencer Musse 
of Washington, D. C., Rev. Florence Kol- 
lock Crooker of New York, Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane of Michigan, Rev. Celia 
Parker Woolley of Illinois, and probably 
Mrs. J. C. Learned of Missouri. 

Monday morning will come the election 
and closing business of the Federation, and 
Monday afternoon there will be a confer- 
ence on literary subjects; one conducted 
by Mrs. Marian McTredway of Dubuque, 
and the other by Mrs. May Alden Ward, 
President of the Cantabrigia Club of Cam- 
bridge. The closing session will be held 
Monday evening, with an address-by Mrs. 
Henrotin and the introduction of the new 
officers. 

Mrs. John McVicker, of Salt Lake City, 
says that two car-loads of women will at- 
tend the Biennial from Utah. 

The quarterly meeting of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was royally entertained on April 13 at 
Lowell, by the Middlesex Club of that 
city. Nearly a thousand club women as- 
sembled, and almost all the 120 clubs of 
the Federation answered to the roll-call. 
The programme, as already published in 
our columns, was successfully carried out. 
Miss O. M. E. Rowe, first vice-president, 
occupied the chair in the absence of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. She spoke of the ac- 
tion of the executive board of the State 
Federation in sending a telegram of sym- 
pathy and encouragement to President 
McKinley, and the announcement was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause, as was 
every mention of McKinley’s name during 
the day. The next meeting of the State 
Federation will be held at Amesbury in 
June, by invitation of the Elizabeth H. 
Whittier Club. 

The Woman’s Club of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
considered the legal rights of Iowa wom- 
en at arecent meeting. Mrs. G. F. Van 
Vechten reminded the members that the 
law classes women with minors, insane, 
idiots and Indians. She asked all in the 
room who were willing to be so classed to 
rise. Not a woman rose, and there was a 
ripple of laughter. 

The full text of the letter addressed to 
President McKinley by Mrs. Henrotin, 
and the resolutions passed by several 
Woman’s Clubs on the question of war, 
will be found in another column, 

F. M. A. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 








(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
LOUISIANA NOTES. 


PARTIAL SUFFRAGE GAINED. 





How a Little Handful of Women Tried to 

Secure Woman Suffrage for a Large State. 

NEw ORLEANS, APRIL 7, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Although two small suffrage organiza- 
tions have existed for several years in New 
Orleans, Louisiana has never been organ- 
ized for suffrage, and outside of this city 
whatever of suffrage sentiment exists is 
found chiefly among members of the W. 
C.T.U. With a few solitary exceptions, 
however, these have been very reticent 
in regard to their convictions, and there 
has always been much opposition against 
the introduction of a suffrage plank into 
the Louisiana temperance platform. 

A Convention for the revision of the 
State Constitution has been sitting here 
for the past two months. As the time 
drew near, some of the suffragists of this 
city felt that they ought not to neglect 
this opportunity, which might not occur 
again for twenty years, to petition for the 
enfranchisement of the women of Louisi- 
ana. They have the greatest confidence 
in the persuasive powers of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt, and it was felt that some- 
thing might be accomplished if she would 





appear before the Convention and speak 





for them. The expense of a trip from 
New York to New Orleans and return was 
considerable, and times were hard just 
after the ravages of the yellow fever epi- 
demic. Nevertheless the money was 
raised, and Mrs. Chapman-Catt kindly 
consented to come. 

As almost everybody knows, the chief 
object in calling this Convention was such 
revision of the suffrage laws as should 
ensure ‘“‘white supremacy ;” consequently 
the largest and most important of the 
committees was the committee on suf- 
frage, numbering twenty-five. It was 
also to be first called upon to report. 

The convention opened Feb. 8, and 
while the committees were being formed 
it was learned, on what was supposed to 
be good authority, that the suffrage plan 
was already virtually decided upon, and 
that the whole subject would be rushed 
through within the first ten days. The 
case proved subsequently to be far other- 
wise, as the would-be programme of the 
politicians met with steady and deter- 
mined opposition on the part of other 
members, who showed themselves devoted 
to the higher interests of the State. Never- 
theless this news was disquieting, because 
the National American W. S. A. was to 
meet in Washington on the 14th, and Mrs. 
Catt’s presence would be required there. 
The women had now gone so far as to get 
their petition drawn up and ready for 
presentation, with the signatures of a 
number of representative women, mostly 
of New Orleans. With the prospect of 
Mrs. Catt’s coming their enthusiasm had 
grown so that it would have been a great 
disappointment should the critical time 
pass without their being able to summon 
her aid, upon which they had counted so 
much, 

The situation was made known to Mrs. 
Catt, and she was asked to be ready to 
come immediately when telegraphed for, 
if she could be spared from Washington. 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, our State presi- 
dent, who had started for Washington to 
represent Louisiana in the suffrage con- 
vention, arrived in due time, and her rep- 
resentation of the situation convinced the 
Executive Committee that its importance 
had not been correctly estimated. Miss 
Laura Clay, ever watchful over the inter- 
ests of the South, urged an appropriation 
for aiding the cause in Louisiana, which 
was granted. The situation was certainly 
unusual, because, in making changes in 
the Louisiana Constitution, the action of 
members would be final, since no amend- 
ments were to go before the people. It 
would be a far less formidable task to 
bring the members of the Convention to 
regard woman suffrage favorably than to 
have to convince the people of the whole 
State. 

Meanwhile, it soon became apparent in 
New Orleans that there was no such im- 
mediate haste after all. Thursday, Feb. 
17, was, however, to be the last day for 
hearings before the Suffrage Committee, 
and their petition having been already 
presented to the Convention by an old and 
staunch friend of the suffrage cause, Mr. 
Faulkner, a number of ladies called upon 
the chairman of the Suffrage Committee, 
and a hearing was arranged for Thursday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

When the morning arrived a heavy rain 
began to fall about 9 o’clock, one of those 
showers which occur occasionally in New 
Orleans, when within a short time so 
much rain accumulates that the streets 
are often impassable for pedestrians, and 
in some streets the electric cars creep 
along through a sheet of water several 
inches deep. As a consequence only four 
of the ladies succeeded in getting there, 
and for the same reason not all of the 
committee were present. However, the 
petition was read, short addresses were 
made by several ladies, and questions 
were asked by members. A good impres- 
sion was made, and the ladies made known 
their wish that Mrs. Catt be permitted to 
address the Convention. A written re- 
quest from them was presented to the 
president, who, after the Convention had 
acted upon it, issued an official invitation, 
bearing a large gilt seal, to Mrs, Chapman- 
Catt to address the Convention on the 
evening of Thursday, Feb. 24. Mrs. Catt 
arrived Feb. 23, accompanied by Miss 
Laura Clay and Miss Mary G. Hay. 

The convention hall is very large, and 
on the appointed night the spacious gal- 
leries were filled with visitors, while most 
of the delegates were in their seats, a few 
being absent, notably the president, and 
his absence was considered significant, 
boding no good. Mrs. Catt’s most admi- 
rable address was listened to with the 
closest attention, and quite a number of 
delegates came up afterward to be pre- 
sented to her. 

The original plan had included a lecture 
by Mrs. Catt to the general public, and 
arrangements had been made to have it 
on the following Monday night in the 
most fashionable hall in the city, to which 
convention delegates received special in- 
vitations with reserved seats. Many of 
these availed themselves of this opportu- 
nity to listen to her a second time, and 
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SPRINGER BROS. 


Announce a Superb 
Display of 


Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits, Bicycle Suits, Skirts, Coats, 
Capes and Blouses, Misses and Children’s Garments. 


500 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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the hall, seating a thousand people, was 
filled with a representative and apprecia- 
tive audience. Other speakers on that 
evening were Miss Frances Griffin, of 
Alabama, and Miss Laura Clay, of Ken- 
tucky. The papers next morning gave 
full reports, although one of the leading 
newspapers here has opposed the whole 
movement from the first, while another 
has been non-committal. Not one has 
supported the movement. 

Meanwhile, the Suffrage Committee was 
holding meetings twice a day. A very 
favorable impression had been created by 
the suffrage addresses, and it was rumored 
that many admitted themselves to be 
personally favorable to woman suffrage. 
For a little while rather high hopes were 
entertained, for a favorable report from 
this large committee would mean a good 
deal. But one day a member represent- 
ing a class of men always and everywhere 
opposed to the extension of suffrage to 
women, made a speech filled with ridicule 
and sneers, and this, together with a 
secret influence, emanating, it is said, from 
some high official source, began to make 
itself felt and turned the tide. When the 
committee finally reported, the following 
was their recommendation in regard to 
suffrage for women: 

ART, I, SECTION 7. 

Upon all questions submitted to the 
tax-payers, as such, of any municipal or 
other political subdivision of this State, 
the qualifications of such tax-payers as 
voters shall be those of age and residence 
prescribed by this article, and women tax- 
payers shall have the right to vote at such 
elections, without registration, in person 
or by their agents authorized in writing; 
but all other persons voting at such elec- 
tions shall be registered voters. 

Dr. H. Dickson Burns, who had nobly 
championed the cause of the women in 
the committee, brought in a minority 
report upon the suffrage bill, including, 
among other features, a recommendation 
to give full suffrage to women on the same 
termsastomen. This, however, failed to 
pass, and the passage quoted above is now 
the law of Louisiana. 

While the women were disappointed in 
not getting more, they realize that this 
recognizes the principle of woman suf- 
frage, though in a small degree, and it is 
more than the women of New York 
secured with all their previous organiza- 
tion, and petitions bearing 300,000 signa- 
tures. School suffrage could not be 
granted to women, because even men do 
not exercise it in Louisiana. Members of 
school boards areappointed. Members of 
the Convention were not afraid to grant 
this much, because it had already been 
seen to work well. Some ten years or so 
ago, a statute was enacted giving power 
to vote on certain questions involving tax- 
ation of property to women, also to minors 
and to corporations through their agents. 
In accordance with this, women exercised 
their right to vote on several occasions, 
particularly in the northern part of the 
State when a railroad was to be built. At 
length, one such election was contested, 
and the decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court was that it was unconstitutional, on 
the ground that women, minors, and cor- 
porations were not qualified voters. Wom- 
en have now been raised to the dignity of 
qualified voters, and their right to vote 
under certain conditions (limited, to be 
sure) cannot hereafter be questioned. 

EVELYN W. ORDWAY. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE. — William Gillette’s 
great war drama, “Held by the Enemy,” 
will make the attraction the coming week. 
This play has held prominence for a dozen 
years and is a standard of its class. It 
enjoyed three months’ continuous success 
at the Boston Museum in its earlier his- 
tory, and the present production will be 
made under Mr. J. R. Pitman, who con- 
tributed so much to its success at the 
Museum. The scenic appointments will 
be elaborate. The cast will be: Major- 
General H. B. Stamburg, J. L. Seeley; 
Col. Charles Prescott, J. H. Gilmour; 
Lieut. Gordon Hayne, Charles Mackay; 
Uncle Rufus, Horace Lewis; Thomas 
Henry Bean, Tony Cummings; Brigade- 
Surgeon Fielding, William Humphrey; 
Asst.-Surgeon Hathaway, W. E. Davis; 
Lieut.-Colonel McPherson, Lindsay Mori- 
son; Captain Woodford, William Charles 
Masson; Adj.-General Marston, David 
DeWolf; Captain Benton, N. H. Fowler; 
Lieutenant Massen, John J. Geary; Cor- 
poral Springer, Louis Lytton; Hinton, 
Roland Gillis; Sentry, John B. Walker; 
Officer of the Guard, John J. Agnew; 
Euphemia McCreery, Miss Maude Odell; 








Besesze 


Rachel McCreery, Miss Lillian Law- 

rence; Susan McCreery, Miss Mary San- 

ders. Monday, April 25, comes “Rose- 

dale.” The souvenir at the Wednesday 

| ee ae will be a portrait of Miss Mary 
ers. 














TOILET SETS MARKED DOWN. 


A marked-down sale that means pre- 
cisely what it says is announced by Messrs. 
Jones, McDuffee and Stratton, 120 Frank- 
lin Street. It affords a rare opportunity 
to secure almost any desired variety of 
these wares, as the stock is one of the 
most extensive in the country, and em- 
braces the productions of the Gedien for- 
eign and domestic manufacturers, includ- 
ing more than 200 varieties, from $2 50 per 
set to the beautiful productions of Minton 
and Wedgworth at $30 to $50 per set. 
They have also an extensive exhibit of 
European and American patterns, unique 
and attractive, and an ample line in the 
dinner set and lamp departments, etc., all 
well worth examination for their beauty 
and novelty. This sale affords particular 
advantages at this season, when new fur- 
nishing isin order. The high character of 
this famous house for fair dealing, through- 
out its long and honorable record of suc- 
cess, is part of Boston’s business history. 
It ranks with the leading importers and 
dealers in the United States. 


THE NEW 
CLOAK STORE. 


Bd 
Opinions of the Press: 








(From Globe, April 4, 1898.) 


It will take front rank among the strik- 
ingly handsome stores of Boston and of 
the country. 





(From Journal, April 1, 1898.) 
At the “Fashion” everything is of the 
best. It will be made the headquarters 
of fashion seekers. 





(From Transcript, April 2, 1898.) 
Women of refinement will find at the 
beautiful new store, 461 Washington St., 
everything they can possibly desire in the 
way of Silk Waists, Silk Petticoats, Gowns 
and Jackets. 





(From Herald, April 2, 1898.) 


Beautifully furnished and stocked 
throughout, ladies will find it very at- 
tractive, both for the beautiful interior 
and the exquisite goods shown there. 


BP ] 
INTRODUCTORY SALE 


Jackets 
MONDAY, APRIL 18th. 


100 Imported Covert and Tan Kersey jack- 
ets, silk and satin lined throughout in 
various colors, strap seams back and 
front. Value, $15.00. Your choice, all 


sizes, $10.00 
The Fashion, 


461 WASHINGTON ST., 
Between Temple Place and Winter St. 


GEORGE ARTHUR, - MANAGER. 


STORAGE FU RS 
7 


FOR.... 


Winter Overcoats, 
Ladies’ Cloth Capes, 
Jackets, Etc. 


PIs 


This season we shall use a NEW 
PROCESS of our own, by which all 
moths or moth eggs are removed and 
goods kept clean without the use of 
camphor, tar paper, moth balls, etc. 


Prices Very Moderate. 
Hm 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 TREMONT STREET. 
ee te NR 
C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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